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E.S.A. RINGS THE BELL 


Whatever your subject, whether at home or abroad, the E.S.A. 
can—and does—supply the equipment. 


Our own pet subject, of course, is the supply of educational 
equipment and after eighty years of study, we think we know 


most of the answers. 
If you don't already do so—take advantage of our knowledge 
now ! 
P.S. Yes, we even supply the bell! 
Makers of School Stationery, Furniture, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory and Nursery school equipment. Educa- 


tional Booksellers. Suppliers of Uniforms, Sports 
Gear, etc., etc. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 
INCORPORATING RELFE BROS. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 18! HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I 
Cables: ‘Educational, London”’ 
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Nelson Books 


in Swahili 


Swahili Readers 


Someni Kwa Furaha — Kitabu 1 Someni Kwa Furaha — Kitabu 2 
Someni Kwa Furaha — Kitabu 3 Namna Ya Kufundisha Kusoma 
(Teachers’ Book) 2s 


A. LOOGMAN This new Nelson series has been specially designed 
in East Africa by a Teacher of long experience, for use in the first 
classes. The emphasis is on pleasure and activity, and games, singing 
and drawing form integral parts of the scheme. The Swahili, approved 
by the East African Inter-Territorial Language Committee, has been 
carefully graded. It is published with the assistance of the East 
African Literature Bureau, and approved for use by the text-book 
Committee of Tanganyika. Illustrated. Limp lined covers. Each 10d 


Masomo Ya Injili Na Picha 


D. VALERIE PERROTT A new series of illustrated Bible Readers 
in Swahili for use in primary schools and Sunday schools, issued by 
arrangement with the British and Foreign Bible Society. Many 
illustrations. 

Book 1. Mfalame wa Amani. Book 2. Ufalme Wa Kristo Na Raia Take. 


Book 3. Ufalme Wa Kristo Na Uweza Wake Each 8d 


Masimulizi Ya N yumbani 


Edited by D. VALERIE PERROT A series, Reading for the Home, 
designed for East African women and girls of towns and villages. 
Stories set in Africa and other lands, articles on home-management 
and mothercraft, household hints and easy recipes, puzzles and 
quizzes. Suitable for girls’ senior primary classes, adult education 
groups, and the home. Each 10d 


A list of Nelson’s publications for East and West Africa is 
now ready and a copy will gladly be sent to you on request 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED 
Parkside Works Edinburgh 9 and 3 Henrietta Street London WC2 
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EDITORIAL 


Teacher Training 


Epucation in the colonies is sometimes accused of following too closely the 
lines of education in Britain. Not in the case of teacher training. In Britain, 
teachers are usually trained in colleges of about 200; in most colonial territories 
colleges are much smaller. In Uganda, for example, there are 39 colleges with 
a total of 1,638 students; in the Gold Coast there are 29 colleges with 1,693 
students. There seems little sign of change; the new colleges in Britain are no 
smaller, the new colleges in the colonies no larger. The regular staffing ratio 
laid down by the Ministry of Education in Britain is one to eleven; thus a 
college of 200 students should have a staff of 18. A training college in Britain 
arranges that its students may do their supervised teaching practice in neigh- 
bouring schools, supervised by the college staff. In the colonies it sometimes 
happens that a college has few schools near it, and its students have to do their 
teaching practice far away beyond the effective supervision of their own college. 
It is remarkable that in this central element of the educational system there 
should be such a great difference between the practice of Britain and of the 


colonies. 


There are well-known traditional considerations which determine the size 
of a school or college. Since the days of Arnold of Rugby, the head has been 
expected to have some personul knowledge of all his pupils: to know his seniors 
well, and at least to recognise every junior by name. Nobody can undertake to 
do this for many more than 300 pupils; and this sets an upper limit to the 
convenient size. On the other hand, a college should be big enough to provide 
a full community life and a variety of interests both among students and among 
staff. A big staff will certainly include specialists, and is more likely to include 
people who can produce a play, train an orchestra, or run a film unit or a 
photographic society. One hundred new students are probably quite enough to 
admit every year, and a two-year college would be big enough with 200 
students and a staff of 18; if the course were extended to three years, the college 
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could well grow to 300, with a staff of 27. A training college for teachers needs 
a generous provision of staff, partly because student life is short, and the staff 
must see as much as they can of their students while they have them; partly 
because a teacher needs as much chance as he can get of developing his special 
interests; and partly because a great deal of staff time has to be given to 
supervising the teaching practice. 

In the colonies there are several reasons which tend to keep training colleges 
small. In the first place, there is the problem of great distances and poor 
communications. Education may be so poorly developed in a district that there 
are not enough primary schools within a 300-mile radius to feed a big college, 
and there may not be enough schools within reach of the college to provide 
facilities for teaching practice. In the second place, there may be a tribe which 
will not send its children to school to be taught by people of another tribe, and 
the only way of providing it with schools is to give it a training college of its 
own so that its own people may be trained as teachers. In the third place, there 
is denominational feeling; each voluntary agency wants its own college to train 
teachers for its own schools, Some joint colleges exist, but not many. Lastly, 
the small college is defended on the ground that if it were any bigger, the 
personal touch would be lost. But the personal touch would not be lost if the 
staffing ratio were maintained. It may be that this defence is not adopted as 
a matter of principle, but only as a consolation when a small college seems 
inevitable for other reasons. And so colleges remain small; and in spite of our 
protestations that we regard teacher training as the most important part of the 
educational system, a staffing ratio of one to eleven is almost unheard of. 


The problem of distances and poor communications is a very real one, and 
it is easy to underrate the difficulty. It is sometimes suggested that students 
cannot be expected to travel two days’ journey or more to college. But this is 
not the root of the matter, since as a matter of fact both Africans and Europeans 
in East Africa do travel that distance to school. It is rather that a training 
college, like a school, is helped by being rooted in local life. It can more easily 
acquire a corporate feeling; the people can see it before their eyes as a place of 
higher education to take children from the primary schools and to provide the 
primary schools with staff; and young people can be trained without being 
separated from their familiar surroundings and way of life. These are strong 
arguments, though they seem to apply just as strongly to the senior secondary 
school; and yet we do not see many small local secondary schools—no doubt 
because the secondary school has to justify itself with Cambridge examination 
results. One good man with 30 students can do useful work, but five good men 
with 150 students can do better. If we have to choose, the staffing ratio being 
maintained, between a small local coliege and a large local college, we will 
choose the large one. If the choice is between the small local college and a large 
regional college, we will still choose the large one, sacrificing in this case the 
advantage of local contact for the greater advantage of the variety and width 
of interests which size makes possible. 

Tribal and denominational loyalties should be lesser obstacles. The dual 
system of Church and State education is under attack in international circles. 
We defend it on the ground that it has great advantages and does not detract 
from efficiency. We must be sure of our ground. It is tempting to allow a tribe 
or a voluntary agency to have its own tiny college and to draw a grant for it, 
and to comfort ourselves with the hope that the students will learn a wider 
loyalty in time. But there is surely no reason to suppose that a unit which has 
had its own tiny college for twenty years will give it up. Rather the contrary; 
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the longer the college exists, the louder will be the protests that it must continue 
to exist. The tiny local college fosters the tiny local loyalty. It seems better to 
resist the temptation. Let it be laid down that no training college can be 
recognised as efficient unless it has at least x qualified staff, with not more than y 
students to each. Then let the voluntary agencies, if they wish to qualify for 
grant, arrange among themselves to expand or combine their colleges so as to 
reach the minimum size. If a tribe wants its own people trained, and it is not 
possible to establish in its territory a college of the minimum size, let its people 
go outside. If they will not go, let them put up with foreign teachers —or, if 
they prefer it, do without schools—until they become more accommodating. If 
we hold that all our education depends on the quality of our teachers, and that 
a large college produces better teachers than a small one, let us act on our 
conviction. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN MALTA 


by Bro. Leo Barrinoton, Principal, St. Michael’s Training College, Malta 


Computsory education became the law of the land in Malta only in 1946, 
but elementary education has deep roots in the past. As far back as 1819 an 
association was formed to establish primary schools. ‘Three in fact were founded 
by the association, one in Valletta, another in Senglea, and a third in the 
neighbouring island of Gozo; but subscriptions were soon lacking, and had it 
not been for a timely Government grant of £400 per annum, the society would 
have been dissolved. In 1835 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the affairs of Malta, and it reported on elementary education, which it 
described as “small in quantity and poor in quality”. Much the same could 
then have been said of primary education in several sovereign states of Europe. 
The Commissioners found that less than a thousand children were attending 
school. They recommended the opening of additional schools, and in 1838 
there were eleven elementary schools with a roll of 1,575 children. The popula- 
tion then was about 120,000, so the number actually attending school was still 
inconsiderable. In 1844 there were about thirty schools, including four in Gozo, 
and in that year the administration of the primary schools was withdrawn from 
the Malta University, and the Government appointed a Director of Primary 
Education. 

More than thirty years later, Mr. Patrick Keenan, a Resident Commissioner 
of National Education of Ireland, was appointed in 1878 to inquire into the 
educational system of Malta, and his report of 135 pages gives a valuable picture 
of education in Malta nearly seventy-five years ago. Keenan found that about 
8,000 children in Malta and Gozo were attending the primary schools, there 
were some 500 in Government secondary schools, and about 2,700 in private 
establishments. He made twenty-four recommendations for primary schools, 
many of which were excellent and some of which have not yet been carried out. 
In 1942, when the island was closely invested and subjected to intense bombard- 
ment, Mr. C. Ellis of the London County Council Inspe~torate was sent out to 
advise the Malta Government regarding arrangements to be made for the 
continuation of education in the tremendous difficulties caused by the war. Mr. 
Ellis found that about 14,000 children were not attending school, and he stated 
“that the population of an island that can boast its own university and that has 
been most aptly termed ‘one of the brightest jewels of the King’s crown’ includes 
so high a percentage of illiterates is both depressing and alarming”. Mr. Ellis’s 
short report to Lord Gort, the Governor, contained recommendations on com- 
pulsory education, the establishment of local training colleges, and the raising 
of teachers’ salaries. 
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The recent war, in Malta as in England, caused much heart-searching in 
the field of education, and in 1946 attendance at school for all children was made 
compulsory. In the words of Mr. J. Brennan, then Director of Education, ‘‘one 
would have expected—not without reason—that such sweeping and important 
legislation would have entailed a sudden inflation in the numbers of children 
attending our schools and that it would bring in its train conditions bordering 
on the chaotic. This fortunately was not the case. The ground had been 
carefully prepared, and in spite of lack of accommodation, of equipment and 
of staffing, the change over was not as abrupt as it might have been. Another 
circumstance militated in our favour. The war years had rendered people 
acutely conscious of the benefits of education and the vast majority had already 
registered their children and were eagerly pressing for their admission, so that 
when the net was cast in October 1946, a negligible percentage of small fry was 
caught against its will.” In point of fact, most children attended voluntarily; 
4,461 were compelled to attend, while only 624 did not obey the law. 

At the present time there are 40,875 children attending the 108 Government 
primary schools, and no centre of population today is without its school. 
Attendance is compulsory from the age of six until fourteen, and a number of 
children stay on until they are fifteen. The schools themselves are “all age’’, but 
the larger ones have a separate infants’ department under its own headmistress. 
The gradual extension of education is reflected in the figures of illiteracy shown 
by the last census taken in 1948, when 33 per cent of the population was classified 
as illiterate. In 1931 this figure was 52 per cent, and 73 per cent in 1911. The 
time is not far distant when the whole island will be literate. Although all 
children now go to school, not all have a full day’s class on account of lack of 
buildings or of teachers. Because of the latter a number of teachers have to be 
responsible for two classes: one in the morning and a different one in the after- 
noon. The children in these classes thus receive only half a day’s schooling, 
changing in alternate weeks from the morning to the afternoon session. Al- 
though this system is applied wherever possible only to the three lowest classes 
in the school, it will be readily understood that it constitutes a real handicap to 
children acquiring a solid foundation on which to build later schooling. 

Where the difficulty is lack of accommodation the same classroom is made 
to serve for two teachers and two sets of children. Thus one teacher will take 
his class from 8 a.m, to 12 noon and the other from 12.30 to 4.30 p.m. By this 
system children receive 24 hours’ schooling each week, but the value is lessened 
not only by the shorter hours but also by the fact that it is taken as a continuous 
period, filling either the morning or the afternoon session. 

The school buildings themselves vary much. In the larger casals or town- 
ships the school will include infants, boys and girls, each department being 
under a separate head teacher and having its own classrooms but sharing 
a common school-yard. Some of these schools are very large, even when judged 
by English standards, e.g. Hamrun, 2,960, Qormi, 2,310, Birkirkara, 2,187, 
Sliema, 1,843. On the other hand, the schools in some of the more remote 
hamlets would be similar to the English village school before reorganisation, 
e.g. Wardija, 25, Comino, 18. These very small schools are necessarily mixed 
and all age, and are taught by one teacher only, although the work done is 
usually of a good standard as regards the elementary disciplines. ‘The smaller 
schools too are in buildings of fortune—private houses, nineteenth- or eighteenth- 
century villas, even garages and huts used by the Services have been pressed 
into use. The schools in the larger casals compare quite favourably with similar 
buildings in other Mediterranean lands. The classrooms are spacious with lofty 
ceilings, and the building itself usually encloses a school-yard. None of the 
primary schools has its own playing fields; in fact, the provision of suitable 
playground space for the numerous child population is one of the most urgent 
problems. The Malta Playing Fields Association under the patronage of the 
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Duke of Edinburgh and the chairmanship of His Excellency the Governor was 
inaugurated in January 1951 for the purpose of collecting funds and fulfilling 
its slogan of ‘‘A Playing Field in Every Village’. 

One of the great assets of the schools in Malta is the fact that the classes are 
not overcrowded. Rarely does a class exceed thirty-five children, and classes of 
fifty are quite unknown. Equipment in the schools, however, leaves much to be 
desired. This is mainly on account of the lack of pecuniary resources: the entire 
sum spent on education in Malta in 1949-50 was but £490,000. All school 
books have to be purchased by the parents of the pupils themselves, except in 
the case of indigent pupils. The supply of books is therefore very small and 
inadequate. 

The language question is one of the main difficulties in the primary schools. 
The mother tongue of all the pupils is Maltese, spoken in Malta only. There 
has been recently a revival of interest in the Maltese language, a Chair of 
Maltese has been established at the local university, and a movement has been 
set on foot for the study of this ancient tongue. But Maltese is not rich in 
literature, prose works being extremely few. Consequently it is essential for 
Maltese to be acquainted with one of the more important European languages. 
English is taught in all the schools, and a number of the lessons such as arith- 
metic, nature study, history, geography, in the top classes are nearly always 
given in English. Formerly Italian was also taught in the primary schools, but 
nowadays the teaching of this language is restricted to the secondary schools. 
English has made important progress during the past fifteen years. A casual 
visitor at one of the larger primary schools such as Hamrun who would speak 
in any of the classrooms to boys and girls above the age of eleven would be quite 
well understood. The language question is also intimately bound up with 
another most important problem, viz. that of emigration. The population of 
Malta, which today numbers 314,000, and has a net increase of more than 7,000 
a year, is considered too large for the limited resources of the island. The Malta 
Government therefore is keenly interested in emigration, and in fact in the past 
four years many thousands of Maltese have left their native land to seek a new 
life overseas. Most of the migrants go to Australia, but several hundreds leave 
for Canada and the U.S.A. In all of these countries a knowledge of English is 
an absolute necessity. Many Maltese too work in the Royal Naval Dockyard, 
or are employed by the Services, or again they run their own shops. For all 
these trades English is required. But the fact that two languages are taught in 
all the Government primary schools means that there is less time for other 
subjects, and that the tempo of some of the subjects taught through English is 
much slower than it would be in an English school. 

What is the standard of attainment in the Maltese primary schools? A 
Maltese child in such subjects as arithmetic and the mechanics of language 
would compare very favourably with an English child. A glance at the papers 
set for entry into the Government secondary schools would show that the 
standard required in arithmetic is as high as or higher than entry into the gram- 
mar schools in England. In other subjects the standard would probably be lower, 
owing to lack of text-books and fully trained teachers. Unfortunately little practi- 
cal work, such as handwork under its vatious forms, is done in the Maltese 
schools, so that education at times tends to be too formal. This is partly due to 
lack of finance, the absence of practical rooms in the schools, and also the time 
factor, on account of the two languages being taught. The larger schools possess 
a woodwork centre and, in the absence of gymnasia, physical training is done on 
the school yard. 

From the primary schools a small percentage of children pass every year to 
the Government secondary and technical schools. The question of the rest of 
the school population above the age of eleven—more than go per cent—still 
remains to be solved. In 1947 a committee was set up by the then Minister of 
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Education, Dr. G. G. Ganado, to consider this problem among others. The 
report of this committee was issued in 1948, but so far financial difficulties have 
prevented all but a few of its suggestions from being implemented. 

An interesting innovation introduced into the primary schools in 1948 was 
school broadcasting. The island has a rediffusion service, and nearly all schools 
are wired for the reception of broadcasts, which are given on three afternoons 
a week. The object of these broadcasts is not to give an extra lesson, but to help 
to give the children a broader knowledge of the world and to widen horizons, 
necessarily restricted in a small island. The fullest use cannot yet be made of 
this service as there are not enough loud-speakers, but it represents a step in the 
right direction. There is also a visual education officer who periodically gives 
a film show in the different schools. Here again the limiting factor is finance: at 
least a dozen projectors are needed to supplement the solitary machine used. 

There is a flourishing child welfare scheme. Milk is available for indigent 
children, and about 10,000 receive a daily ration of free milk in the schools. 
Cod-liver oil and vitamin tablets are also available on medical advice to children 
who need them. The medical service in the schools includes two doctors and 
two health officers. ‘The latter, in addition to their routine duties, speak to the 
children on matters of diet and hygiene. Children are weighed and measured 
periodically and have at least one medical inspection during their school career. 

Turning now to the teachers, the foundation of the educational structure, 
there are 1,252 appointed teachers, 81 head teachers, and 144 temporary 
teachers. All appointed head teachers are fully trained and certificated, having 
spent two years in an English training college. In 1944 a training college for 
women was opened under the direction of the Society of the Sacred Heart. The 
course of training was only from ten to twelve weeks, but it was the first move 
in the direction of pre-appointment training. A similar system was also estab- 
lished for the men and run on a part-time basis, the lecturing being provided 
by headmasters. In 1947 the training college for men was entrusted to the 
De la Salle Brothers, and the course in both colleges was extended to cover one 
scholastic year. It is hoped in the near future to have the usual two-year course. 
The women’s training college has been residential since 1949, but on account 
of lack of suitable premises the men’s college is non-residential. The conditions 
for admission to both colleges are the same as in England, and at the selective 
interviews for those who possess the required academic qualifications, there is 
no lack of suitable candidates. On account of the need for teachers a number 
of temporary substitute teachers are appointed each year. These teachers, all 
of whom have to be in possession of the School Certificate or Matriculation, are 
appointed solely on a temporary basis. Many of them, after a period in the 
schools, are admitted to the training colleges. Upon marriage a woman teacher 
automatically retires from the Education Department, and in fact about two- 
thirds of all woman teachers give up teaching consequent on marriage. There 
is no written contract between teachers and the education authorities. Young 
teachers from the training college, however, have to sign an agreement with the 
Director of Education that they will teach for two years in a Government school. 

The remuneration of teachers in Malta is not high, Headmasters start with 
a salary of £250 per annum and attain a maximum of {£450 after fifteen years. 
Men teachers start at £160 and attain a maximum of £300 afier fourteen years. 
Temporary substitute teachers are paid £160 per annum. Women teachers 
receive three-quarters of these salaries. All teachers receive a bonus of 16s. per 
weck, the amount in the case of women being reduced to 12s. On account of the 
low salaries a number of teachers leave the department for the Civil Service 
and other better paid work. ‘To supplement their meagre income many teachers 
give private lessons or engage in adult education. 

Most of the teachers in the primary schools belong to the Malta Union of 
Teachers, affiliated to the N.U.T. The M.U.T. has recently acquired premises 
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in Valletta. Their library is one of the best collections of specialised books in 
Malta, an island with few good libraries. Each year the M.U.T. holds an 
education week, wherein academic lectures together with debates on educa- 
tional topics and an exchange of views between teachers help to bring together 
all members of the Education Department. The British Council in Malta, under 
its present energetic Director, frequently holds teachers’ study groups wherein 
a specific educational problem is discussed. 

From this brief survey, it can be seen that Malta possesses all the essentials 
for a complete primary school educational system. Some of these are rudimen- 
tary and most need extension and development. But the foundations of the 
educational building are above the ground; it remains for the teachers, aided by 
the public authorities and the goodwill of the population, together with adequate 
financial support, to complete the edifice. 


FINDING THE CORRECT AGES OF GOLD COAST 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CANDIDATES 


by Coin G, Wise, Achimota 


For some years after secondary schools were started in the Gold Coast, there 
were barely enough suitable pupils from the primary schools to fill them. When 
the demand for places grew, at first the secondary schools were able to expand 
to meet requirements. At a rather later stage, some kind of informal selection 
had to be made. Later still, entrance and scholarship examinations were held. 
Within limits, the age of the candidates was a minor consideration; academic 
suitability had to take first place. With a few exceptions, so long as the appli- 


cants were not actually adult, they could be considered as candidates; if the 
older candidates had been rejected, there would not have been enough suitable 
younger pupils left to fill the places available. The tradition was lacking that 
only boys and girls, as opposed to young people in their late ’teens or early 
twenties, subject themselves to that particular kind of training and discipline 
known as “‘school”’, 

In recent years, however, the better secondary schools have been able to 
select younger pupils. For instance, in 1935, pupils wishing to take the four-year 
pre-school-certificate course at Achimota College had to be under eighteen; in 
1937 the average age of entry was 16, by 1940 it was below 154, and by 1947 it 
had fallen to 14} (figures taken from the Achimota Review, 1937-47). 

Choosing pupils for Gold Coast secondary schools has become a formidable 
task. To take the case of Achimota again, for the last twelve years there has 
never been less than nine times as many applicants as there were vacancies, and 
for the last two or three years this ratio has increased to as much as forty to one; 
whereas in 1938 there were less than 500 candidates for 30 places, in 1950 
the corresponding figures were about 4,000 and 100. With numbers such as 
these, not only can the older applicants be eliminated altogether, but when 
a relatively large group of candidates with approximately the same marks ia 
the entrance examination are competing for the last few places, the youngest 
of them may be chosen. This, however, presupposes an exact knowledge of the 
pupils’ ages, while, in reality, possession of a birth certificate is the exception 
rather than the rule. (The ages quoted above from the Achimota Review, being 
averages, are probably not far wrong, but the individual ages on which the 
averages are based are less reliable.) 

What are the possibilities of obtaining a reasonably accurate estimate of 
the candidates’ ages? There are sometimes records of baptisms in church 
registers, but it is not always the custom for children to be baptised soon after 
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birth. Another way of arriving at a child’s age is to associate his birth with 
some event, such as the arrival of a lorry road at the village or the building of 
a new fishing canoe. The teacher, too, can help. At the time the child enters 
the infant school, there is a better chance of remembering when he was born 
or of guessing his age than later on, and reference can therefore be made to the 
primary school register. 

How far can one count on the co-operation of parents and teachers? It is 
now generally known throughout the country that the secondary schools prefer 
to take pupils young, and when the pupil’s age is in doubt there is a temptation 
to err on the lower side. Nevertheless it is reasonable to assume good faith on 
the part of most parents and teachers. At the entrance examinations, it is true 
one does come across elderly candidates whose appearance belies the age they 
have given, but the majority of successful candidates can be expected to be of 
the type whose parents would try to give as accurate an estimate of age as 
possible. 

In one way or another, then, it is usually found possible to state a year and 
month of birth. In this article it will be shown that with the best will in the 
world incorrect ages may very easily be arrived at from correct data. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to give an account of the Gold 
Coast ‘‘educational ladder’, First there is the Infant School, consisting of three 
classes. This is followed by the Junior School, containing Standards 1 to 3. 
Standards 4 to 7 make up the Senior School. The infant, junior, and senior 
schools are known collectively as primary schools. Pupils who go on tosecondary 
schools after completing the full senior school course need four more years 
before they can take the school certificate examination. Thus there are fourteen 
years* of schooling from the beginning of the infant school to the end of the 
school certificate year, with an additional two years in the few schools which 
have established sixth forms working for the higher school certificate examina- 
tion. 

Actually, the primary-secondary school course is not always as long as this. 
The more intelligent children or those who come from literate homes—just the 
ones most likely to find their way into secondary schools—are able to miss out 
one or two infant classes, or, occasionally, a junior school standard. At the 
other end some of the secondary schools are now providing a five-year course 
(Forms 1~5) leading up to the school certificate examination and taking 
pupils from Standard 5 or 6 into Form 1 as well as pupils from Standard 7 into 
Form 2, The pupils taken from Standard 5 “telescope” a year. 

Let us see how a maximum age-limit for admission of pupils to secondary 
schools fits in with this system. At Achimota, pupils are normally accepted for 
Form 2 at the age of fourteen or less, and in Form 1 a year younger. Now, 
children are not supposed to go to the infant school until they are five years old, 
and six is preferred. Therefore a child who has taken the full primary school 
course-—ten years in all—should reach Form 2 at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
or Form 1 a year earlier, i.e. unless he has had a double remove somewhere or 
entered Form 1 from Standard 5, he should be one or two years too old. Yet 
the majority of pupils at Achimota fulfil the age requirements. Actually, the 
inquiry described below reveals that 64 per cent of the pupils, in one way or 
another, have shortened their primary school course. How can one account for 
the remaining 36 per cent, some 180 pupils? 

(1) A few were officially over fifteen when they entered Form 2, but their 
circumstances were exceptional. 

(2) Thirty-five of these 180 pupils say they went to the infant school before 
they were five. 

(3) Some of the ages given may be deliberately false, since it is not generally 
realised that if the primary school careers were checked against the age of 


* The “school year” begins in January. 
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admission to the primary school, any discrepancy would be discovered. Actually, 
a check of this kind is not carried out, and for reasons that will appear below, it 
would be impracticable to do so. There is no need to account for the dis- 
crepancy in this way, however, since another possibility has certainly to be 
considered. 

(4) In all good faith parents may have sent a child to the infant school 
believing him to be five or six years old, while nearly ten years later his date of 
birth may be written on an application form for admission to a secondary 
school as corresponding to an age of fourteen, i.e. some children may inadver- 
tently have been sent to school at the age of four (quite apart from the thirty-five 
pupils mentioned above who say they KNEW they went to school at four), or, in 
the absence of exact records, unsuccessful attempts may have been made to 
arrive at their dates of birth. As the age of admission to the primary school 
is not required on the application form, the discrepancy would not be 
noticed. 

The writer’s experience over a number of years in conducting entrance 
examinations at a rural centre has led him to the conclusion that mistakes of 
the kind described in the previous paragraph do occur. Even when the means 
of arriving at a correct date of birth are available, not infrequently an incorrect 
date (year rather than month) is given. And the ages, too, are uncertain. 
When questioned some of the candidates give ages a year OLDER than those 
corresponding to the dates of birth on the application forms. On inquiry it is 
found that sometimes the teacher has filled in the form, using data from the 
primary school register which does not agree with the family’s idea of the child’s 
age. Sometimes the candidate himself has filled in the form. Even then the age 
given in the interview is sometimes a year greater than the date of birth would 
suggest. If one asks further questions, it is almost impossible to obtain consistent 
answers. 

A possible explanation of all this confusion is the diverse ways Europeans 
reckon ages and dates and time-intervals. In our calendar, there is no year 
A.D. nought: we begin straight away with A.p.1 and the first century. On the 
other hand, we reckon age by the number of CoMPLETED years. For instance, 
a child of five has lived between 60 and 72 months, and is actually in his sixth 
year. When we talk of his fifth birthday, we mean the fifth anniversary of his 
birth, and do not include the day he was born. Again, we do not always 
reckon time inclusively. By a “‘week’’ we mean seven days, and if it is the first 
of the month, “a week today’”’ would be the 8th. The French, however, say 
aujourd’hui en huit. Again, how many travellers in the Gold Coast applying 
for a rest-house for a week from, say, the first of the month, have received 
an allocation till the 7th, only to find that they may stay till the morning of 
the 8th? 

Naturally, English people know the conventions of their language with 
regard to the ways of expressing time and time-intervals, but unless these 
conventions are very carefully explained they must be confusing to people to 
whom exact ages, dates, and the precise enumeration of time are not part and 
parcel of their culture. The cause of confusion is obvious when it is mentioned, 
but how many readers of this article ever had their attention drawn to it in 
a formal lesson? One grows up with it in Europe, but so far as the writer is 
aware this aspect of time is not included in the African primary school arith- 
metic or English syllabuses, and at present, in Africa, it will be acquired in no 
other way. 

In order to investigate the extent to which this kind of confusion is really 
operative among a group of educationally élite pupils, during 1950 a question- 
naire was given to some 500 pupils at Achimota, from Forms 1 to 6, Each class 
was given a foolscap sheet with columns and the individual pupils were asked 
to fill in the following particulars. 
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2 
Month 
and 
year of 
birth. 





€ 


) 
Which 


3 
Age in 
January 
(years 
only 
when you 
first 
entered 
primary 
school. 





10 
Remarks. 


4 
Class 
entered 


5 
Age in 
January 
(years 
only) 
in your 
final 
year in 
primary 
school. 


form? 











6 
Which 
standard 
was that? 





7 
Classes 
and 
standards 
missed. 





8 
Age in 
January 
(years 
only) 
when you 
first 
entered 
Achimota. 





Here is the relevant part of the instructions given to the staff who gave the 


questionnaire to their classes. 


(1) It is important to satisfy the class that their replies will not be seen in 


the office, etc. 


(2) 


For the date of birth, exact information is wanted, i.e. month and year, 


if known. For the ages, fractions or months are Not wanted, and, 


indeed, would spoil the result. 
It is desirable to emphasise that the age in JANUARY and not the age 


(3) ‘ 
now is wanted. 


(4) 


The remarks column should only be completed by the pupils in excep- 


tional circumstances, such as if he came from a French school or was 

kept back a year at some time through illness. 

It was not found possible to arrange for the writer to visit every class so that 
the questionnaire had to be applied by a number of staff at different times and 
probably under different conditions. Doubtless the pupils who answered the 
questionnaire first discussed it with other classes and it is possible that some 
classes may have received more detailed instructions than they should have 
done. If this affected the results at all, it would merely be to reduce inconsis- 
tencies and errors in the answers, which even as they stand are sufficiently telling. 


TABLE [| 


Inconsistency between columns 2 and 8 


Form 
Number of boys inconsistent 
Number of boys considered 


Number of girls inconsistent 
Number of girls considered 

Number of boys and girls inconsistent 
Number of boys and girls considered 
Percentage of boys inconsistent 
Percentage of girls inconsistent 


Percentage of boys and girls incon- 
sistent , , ‘ 


Tas_e I] 


I 
18 
45 
10 
35 
28 
80 
40 
29 


35 


2 
43 
74 

6 
27 
49 

101 
58 
22 


49 


3 

25 
57 
14 
31 


39 
88 


44 
45 


44 


Inconsistency between columns 5 and 8 


Number of boys inconsistent 
Number of boys considered 


Number of girls inconsistent 
Number of girls considered 


' 


10 
59 
20 
37 


18 
76 

7 
26 


30 
58 

9 
36 


6 Total 
8 137 
26 896295 
I 49 
I 123 
9g «186 
27 «69418 
3146 
100 40 


33 44 
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Form 1 2 3 a 6 Total 


Number of boys and girls inconsistent 30 25 39 18 22 6 
Number of boys and girls considered 96 102 94 58 55 = 38 
Percentage of boys inconsistent . 2 2 2 © 16 
Percentage of girls inconsistent > SF 2. ss oS o 


Percentage of boys and girls incon- 
sistent . ; ‘ a 3 of eg 16 


Tas_e III 


Inconsistency between columns 3 and 5, taking into consideration 
columns 4, 6, 7, and 10 


Number of boys inconsistent . oS 9@. 288. Be) B39 


Number of girls inconsistent . “SE ae Oe 5 0 
Number of boys and girlsinconsistent 51 45 43 34 £23 ~ «17 
(Number of boys and girls considered same as for Table II.) 


Percentage of boys inconsistent - 40 42 4B 590 40 46 
Percentage of girls inconsistent _ °° 50 @. 57 ) 


Percentage of boys and girls incon- 
sistent . ; : ‘ - 53 44 #46 59 42 45 


TABLE IV 


Consistent both with regard to the columns considered in Table II 
and to those considered in Table Ill 


Number of boys . ‘ , a ee HO. . th 87... oe 
Number of girls. F ; . 6 g 19 5 5 I 
Number of boys and girls. reg @B- a 3a Se ee 
(Number of boys and girls considered same as for Table II.) 

Percentage of boys consistent in both 

respects . , ‘ ; . 42 28 8 3B 98 51 
Percentage of girls consistent in both 

respects . . . ‘ a £8: 


Percentage of boys and girls consis- 
tent in both respects , -- 392 45 44 «33 


TABLE V 
Correct in all respects, i.e. Tables I, II, and II 


Number of boys - P ae a0 7 6 8 13 
Number of girls. : : , 4 o: 2 2 o 


Number of boys and girls. oe: ee 8 10 13 
(Number of boys and girls considered same as for Table IT.) 


Percentage of boys correct in all 

respects . ‘ ‘ , , te Ae 
Percentage of girls correct in all 

respects . ¥ ‘ R Re 8 
Percentage of boys and girls correct 

in all respects ; : a. 4 


140 
443 
30 
36 


32 
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TaBLe VI 


Number of pupils who gave a date of birth in the questionnaire which 
differed by more than one month from the date in the school list 


2 4 5 
4 ‘ 5 
7 
4 


I 


A few months ‘ , 8 
One year older than official age 
One year younger than official age . 
Between one and two years older 

than official age . : oO 
Two years older than official age 2 
Two years younger than official age Oo 
More than two years older than 

officialage . 
More exact than official age 
Less exact than official age 


Total number of discrepancies 


Number of discrepancies as a per- 

centage of all the pupils that 

answered the questionnaire, some 

500 alltold. _ . oe ee ee a a a 

lable I shows that as many as 44 per cent of the pupils stated their ages 
incorrectly in relation to the date they stated they were born. (Pupils who were 
born in January have not been considered in this table because they would be 
less likely than other pupils to confuse the ordinal with the cardinal method of 
reckoning age.) The table is best explained by an example. Suppose a boy, 
born in July 1932 (column 2), passed through all the classes of the primary 
school without missing any (column 7) up to the end of Standard 5 (column 6), 
then entered Form 1 of Achimota (column g) and passed steadily through the 
school (column 10 left blank), Assuming he went to the infant school at five 
(column 3), he would be thirteen in January 1946, when he entered Form 1 of 
Achimota (column 8) and seventeen in January 1950, the year he reached 
Form 5. If he had used the ordinal method of describing his age, however, he 
would have written fourteen in column 8 (and perhaps six in column 3). In 
nearly every case where columns 2 and 8 were inconsistent, the age given in 
column 8 was a year too old. If, however, in the example he had stated the 
age in column 8 as twelve, that could be explained if he was one of the pupils 
who had used the cardinal method of reckoning age but had regarded the time 
from January in Form 1 to January in Form 5 as five years and had filled in 
column 8 not by remembering how old he was when he came to Achimota, but 
by subtracting five years from his age in January 1950. Actually, very few of 
the inconsistent ages are too young. Of course some pupils may have made 
both mistakes, in which case the errors would cancel each other out-and the 
inconsistency figures in Table I would be too low. 

« One cannot account for the variation in percentages from form to form for 
the boys, nor for the downward trend in percentage from Form 2 to Form 6 
for the girls. This trend is not necessarily significant, particularly as there were 
so few girls considered in Forms 5 and 6. It is also difficult to account for the 
high percentage for girls in the lower forms. It has been suggested to the writer 
that in literate urban families the girls, but not the boys, have adopted the 
English custom of celebrating birthdays—and with this custom might go the 
English way of describing one’s age—though it is not clear why this factor 
should only operate in the lower forms. 

Tables II, III, and IV include pupils who were born in January, but exclude 
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pupils who did not pass through the ordinary primary schools, such as those 
who attended primary schools in French Togoland or the former kindergarten 
or primary classes at Achimota. The particular inconsistency summarised in 
Table II is that nearly one-third of the pupils gave the same age for columns 5 
and 8. Table III shows that nearly half of the pupils were unable to give 
a consistent account of their primary school careers. 

How would these inconsistencies occur? Even if either or both of columns 2 
and 8 had been filled in incorrectly, columns 3, 5, and 8 could still be consistent, 
especially columns 5 and 8, In most cases the inconsistency between columns 3 
and 5 was due to counting the number of Januarys spent in the primary school 
instead of counting year-intervals, i.e. they counted inclusively. For instance, 
a pupil who entered the infant school in Class 1, did not have any double removes, 
and completed the Standard 7 year should record an age in column 5 nine years 
older than the age in column 3, instead of which a number of pupils recorded 
ten years older. Where classes_or standards were missed, there was, of course, 
additional scope for error, due to carelessness or confusion, but in point of fact 
most of the inconsistencies seemed to be due simply to inclusive reckoning. This 
would bring the age recorded in column 5 a year too high, or the age in column 3 
a year too low. If the pupil reckoned forward from column 3, then the age in 
column 5 might clash with the age in column 8. Table 1V records the number 
and percentage of pupils who were not inconsistent at all—scarcely more 
than two-fifths of those considered. If the pupils recorded as inconsistent in 
Table II were in no case the same ones recorded in Table III, then altogether 
32 plus 48 per cent, that is 80 per cent, of the pupils would be inconsistent in 
one way or another. Actually, by subtraction from 100 per cent, we see that 
59 per cent were inconsistent, which is 21 per cent less than 80 per cent, i.e. 
21 per cent of all the pupils were inconsistent in both respects, or to put it 
another way, 21/32, practically two-thirds of the pupils who gave the same 
ages in columns 5 and 8 were also inconsistent in cofumns 3 and 5. Thus it is 
possible that a inajor cause of the inconsistency between columns 5 and 8 may 
be pupils reckoning inclusively, recording their age in column 5 a year too old 
and not noticing that it was the same as the age in column 8. Perhaps some of 
the remaining pupils recorded in Table II made other miscalculations, such as 
filling in column 8 by reckoning back inclusively, obtaining a year too young 
and ignoring the clash with column 5, while others may have remembered one 
age, but calculated the other and not appreciated that the two ages should 
not be the same. Some may have thoughtlessly filled in column 5 as the age at 
the end of their final primary school year. 

Tables V and VI emphasise still further the confusion that exists. Table V 
shows that less than one-fifth of the pupils were both consistent throughout and 
used the cardinal system of reckoning age. Table VI shows that nearly a quarter 
of the pupils did not know or did not agree with their official dates of birth, as 
specified in the school list. Where the date-discrepancy is exactly one or two 
years, one can surmise an error of the kind revealed in the previous tables. 
Some pupils gave both month and year of birth where there was only a year in 
the school list. These are the cases recorded as ‘More exact than the official 
age”. In a few cases the converse occurred. 

All these tables show that even highly selected secondary school pupils are 
liable to supply mutually inconsistent facts about their ages and school careers, 
as well as being uncertain as to the use of cardinal and ordinal numerals in 
describing their ages. By trying to take into consideration more or less exact 
ages in selecting pupils for the secondary schools, we are making use of a conven- 
tion the application of which requires the co-operation of people unfamiliar 
with its niceties. If this is so, the only reliable dates of birth available are those 
obtained from birth certificates and records of children baptised soon after 
birth. Any dates of birth determined by other means, even if the data from 
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which they are presumed are correct, cannot be relied upon unless they are 
carefully checked. 

It would be very difficult to carry out a careful check of this kind for every 
pupil on a short list of several hundreds, embarrassing or offensive if parents 
or teachers were proved to have made faulty entries in the application forms, 
and in any case not worth the trouble for the results achieved. Nevertheless, 
since the principle has been accepted that age is to be taken into consideration, 
the more reliable the ages, the better. What improvements in obtaining 
reliable ages can be effected without much trouble, pending the time when every 
candidate for admission to a secondary school will have a birth certificate? 

In the first place, one should always ask for a candidate’s date of birth rather 
than his age. It might also be possible to give parents an opportunity of 
enclosing with their applications copies of their children’s birth certificates, or, 
if the children were baptised soon after birth, copies of the baptismal certificates. 
(At present parents do not always think of using the church register to verify 
their children’s dates of birth.) The other possibility is to instruct teachers and 
senior school pupils in the use of this English convention. A few periods in the 
training college would suffice to explain it to the teachers of the future, and one 
or two lectures during refresher courses would make it clear to practising 
teachers. If the effort was considered worth while, other teachers could be 
reached by circulars or teachers’ journals. Once the teachers are familiar with 
the idea, there is no reason why they should not teach it to senior school pupils, 
or at least help parents to state dates of birth correctly on application forms. 

This article refers to conditions in the Gold Coast, but the writer ventures 
to suggest that his conclusions may be applicable to other territories. Wherever 
there is considerable competition among pupils for admission to post-primary 
education it is likely that sooner or later it will become desirable to take the 
candidates’ ages into consideration. This may very well happen before every- 
body has birth certificates. In such cases, if the causes of error are known in 
arriving at exact ages by indirect means, there is a possibility of correcting them. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the suggestions made in the previous paragraph may 
be relevant wherever this kind of problem exists. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOLING IN NGWA CLAN 
OF ABA DIVISION, NIGERIA* 
by R. I. Uzoma, General Manager and Supervisor, Anglican Schools 


Aa Drvision is made up of the four clans of Ngwa, Ndoki, Asa, and Omuma; 
Negwa being the largest. In all these clans there is a growing movement towards 
universal schooling for all children, and only those who are in direct contact 
with the people know of it. The practice of the whole village, rather than 
individual parents, paying the school fees of all its children, is not a new thing 
in Ngwaland, and so people do not proclaim it in the Press as is done in other 
parts of the Eastern Provinces. But the Ngwa system which obtains in about 
six-sevenths of all Anglican schools in the Division has special peculiarities of its 
own which make it interesting. It is rooted in the soil. The fees are not just 
paid from money contributed by wealthy young men. They are paid from 
money realised from the cutting of palm nuts from communal palm groves 
owned by old and young, rich and poor alike. The palm harvest is reaped in 
the schools. 

There does not seem to be a definite history of this system of self-help. The 
first villages to try the experiment with Anglican schools did so about 1940 when 

* Reprinted from The Nigerian Schoolmaster by courtesy of the editor and of the author. 
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they realised that the mission would not consider raising the status of a school 
from the Standard 2 grade (third grade) to the Standard 4 grade unless there 
was a definite number of children in the school. Once the scheme started in 
one village as a means of increasing enrolment, it spread all over Ngwa, and 
the neighbouring clans. Now the realisation of the fact that “social usefulness’, 
as reflected in enrolment and village support, is a criterion for Government 
assistance has given the system double impetus. Consider the following figures 
from some Anglican schools in the Division. 


Enrolment Enrolment 
1948 1950 
School 1st term 

Abayi Umuocham : . 354 618 
Umuobasi Amavo . ‘ ‘ . 358 535 
Ohanze Isiahia__.. ; : . 243 397 
Oza Umuebuku _. ‘ ; , 196 306 
Uratta , : ‘ ; . 299 327 
Akwete P . - 333 447 
Azumini ; : ; : . 269 443 
. Oza (Asa) ; ‘ . 240 409 
Obokwe , : . . non-existent 206 
Aro 11 (Anglican). ~° . . non-existent 182 
All N.D.P. Schools in Aba Division 11,934 ~— 15,252 


Net increase since 1948 . ; . 3,318 


The significance of these figures will be appreciated when it is realised that 
in many parts of the country enrolment is decreasing now. Of the number of 
children at school, one-third are girls. The disparity between the numbers of 
boys and girls is due not to the unwillingness of parents to send girls to school, 
but to early marriage and the keeping behind of young girls by mothers to act 
as nursemaids. 

Side by side with the increase in enrolment there is also the growth in the 
number of good permanent school buildings, most of them erected from the 
same source—the harvest of palm nuts. Schools that would elsewhere probably 
possess temporary mud buildings are in this area erecting classrooms of concrete 
and pan. The following Anglican rural schools have completed or are about to 
complete permanent school buildings: Obegu, Obokwe, Asa-Umunka, Ohanze- 
Isiahia, Abainchokoro, Ogwe, Ovom 1, Ukpakiri, Oza Umuebuku, Abayi- 
Umuocham, Omoba, Eberi Omuma, Umuobasi-Amavo, Okpu Umobo, 
Umuojima-Ogbu, Akpa 1, Itungwa, Ndiolumbe, Aro-Amano, Umuakpara, 
Akwete, Ohuru, Ohanku, Umuomainta, Osusu, Umuosu, Amapu-Ntigha, 
Umualeghele, Ihie, Agburuke, Amaoji, Owerrinta, Uratta, Mgbedeala, and 
Ohambele. 

Now how does the scheme work in an individual town or village? I give 
below a description of its operation at Ohanze-Isiahia given by a prominent 
member of the town whose name, for some reasons, I shall not mention. In 
other villages or towns there are variations in the details of the operation of the 
scheme, but the essence is the same. Says Mr. X of Ohanze: 


“There are eight villages in our town, Ohanze-Isiahia, the elders of all 
of which decided to support St. Chrysostom’s Anglican School, Ohanze, by 
the wealth of our palm trees. 

“At the beginning of the scheme we gave each village one week during 
the palm season (March—May) to cut the palm-nuts from their grove. When 
the palm-produce was sold, the money from each village was put into the 
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village box. After doing this two or three times the elders were able to 
determine the relative value of the palm wealth of each village and to 
establish a kind of proportion on the basis of which the villages are now 
assessed. Today we assess the villages twice a year at say £25, £20, £18, 
etc. according to the value of their palm grove. When this is done the 
villages go back and assess their young men at say 55. or 10s, each and give 
them a day or two to cut palm nuts. A strong young man may be able to 
cut nuts worth about £2 on those days. He pays in his assessment to the 
village elders and pockets the balance. Because of this every young man is 
anxious to go out and cut palm nuts on the days declared open for him. On 
the night previous to the day when the villages are expected to pay in their 
assessment we beat our big drum called ‘Ikoro’ to warn the villages. When 
the day dawns we gather in the school premises and pay in the money 
which is kept in the village box. We have our Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Financial Secretary. The village box and its key are kept by village elders 
in rotation. If an elder from one village keeps the box, we give the key to 
an elder from another village. We use this money to pay the school fees of 
all our children, male and female, and to erect buildings. In cases of 
emergency, if there is no money in our box, we raise loans from eight young 
men from the eight villages and pay them back when we cut our palm nuts. 
If a father, for no just cause, refuses to send his son to school we sue him in 
the Native Court for breach of contract. If he withdraws the child after fees 
have been paid he must pay back the fees to us. If a father wishes his 
daughter at school to stop in order to marry, we may give him a loan of £25 
in lieu of bride-price, so that the girl may finish her course. The amount is 
refundable when the girl has passed Standard 6. I cannot think of any child 
in our town now who does not go to school,” 
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It should not be imagined, however, that the scheme runs smoothly in every 
village. There have been cases where the enthusiasm of villagers has been 
damped by the contractor bolting away with their money without finishing his 
contract. There have been cases where, owing to the weakness of elders or the 
intrigue of young men who have an axe to grind, a rival school has been built 
belonging to another organisation and its sponsors claim support from the palm 
harvest, even though they were party to the original agreement to support one 
school, and even though it is quite certain that the town is not large enough to 
maintain two or more schools, This often leads to litigation and dissipation of 
energy and, in my opinion, this is where a strong neutral local education 
committee would be most useful. But these difficulties and others arising from 
administration can, in my opinion, be surmounted gradually in future and are 
at present more than compensated by the keen interest of the villagers in 
education, irrespective of age or creed, and by the deep feeling among them that 
the village school is theirs, not just something put there by the Government or 
Church. 

The greatest problem of the general manager or supervisor in this area is to 
meet the demands of the various villages for certificated teachers. Villages are 
reluctant to allow their chiidren to atiend a school in another village, no matter 
how near. ‘The reason for this is that the parents of the children will be asked to 
pay fees by that other village, whereas if the children remain in their own village 
the fees are paid communally. It is true that there are one or two villages who 
are generous enough to pay for every child, no matter where he comes from; but 
these are exceptional cases. Every village wants its school to develop into a full 
primary school as soon as possible. Since many of these villages are large 
enough to have a full primary school, the only obstacle in their way is a dearth 
of certificated teachers, and it is an obstacle that can only be removed as soon as 
training colleges turn out more and more trained teachers. 
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A RURAL TRAINING CENTRE IN PAPUA 


by Miss B. A. McLacHLan, 
Education Service of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea 


Worx began in August 1951 on a new rural training centre at [limo, near 
Mount Lamington, Papua. The idea of this centre is based on the visits I made 
to similar centres while I was attending the Unesco seminar at Mysore in 
India during 1949. 


AIM 

To provide members of native village communities, in their own rural 
environment, with training for and experience for improved standards of living. 
NEED 

It has long been recognised by colonial administrators that, in a native 
community, as well as the few who are able to benefit from training as teachers, 
nurses, medical assistants, and co-operative inspectors, there are the many for 
whom a very different type of training and experience must be provided. 

There are people in Papua and New Guinea whose best contribution to 
their country’s progress lies in their remaining in the local rural environment, 
but seeking with their fellow villagers to improve their living conditions with 
that environment. These people need our guidance, and a special type of rural 
training centre should meet that need, a centre providing primarily for adults 
living normal village community lives in the locality of the centre. 


TRAINEES 
These should be family groups, including young married couples, with or 
without previous schooling, who are anxious to learn all that such a centre has 
to offer. Instruction would be given in the vernacular. Where possible, more 
than one couple should come from a village, so that, on their return, each has 


the moral support of the other in attempts to put new techniques into practice. 

The numbers in attendance at any one time would depend upon the training 
resources of the centre. It should commence with a comparatively small group, 
not exceeding twenty, of carefully selected people who show special interest in 
the idea. ; 


REQUIREMENTS 

1. Buildings. The present buildings at [limo would provide all the rooms 
necessary for instruction, and accommodation for trainees and staff. 

2. Staff. One European supervisor with a few native assistants, e.g. a 
medical assistant, teacher, agriculture assistant (all Orakaiva speakers), 
Visiting European officers could spend short periods at the centre giving 
instruction and guidance in their respective fields. 

. Equipment. Very little. Department concerned could see that such things 
as gardening tools, cooking utensils, sports equipment, were made 
available. 


PROPOSED COURSE (three months’ duration) 

1. Practical knowledge of elementary hygiene: personal, domestic, village, 
together with first aid. 

2. Experience in cultivating the soil by the best scientific methods (available 
to the native in his own village setting); women, in addition, discovering 
the value of small “home gardens”’. 

. Ability to construct articles of use in village homes, Men—a house, a shed and 
bails for goats, useful cupboards, shelves of cane, hygienic latrines, simple 
home furniture of wood or cane, baby’s cot. Women to be able to-make 
a mat, a pandanus head-cover, a cloth skirt (first by hand, then machine), 
a drum oven. 
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Experience in the care of domestic animals and poultry: goats, pigs, and fowls. 
Understanding of food values and skill in preparing nutritious balanced 
meals (women). 

Knowledge of parentcraft: men to learn how to care for the pregnant 
woman, the mother, the infant; women to receive special instruction in 
child care and feeding. 


. Knowledge of local geography and work of the Administration. 
. Appreciation of own culture: opportunity to practise own crafts, songs, 


dances, mimes, games, art. 

Introduction to new leisure-time activities, e.g. football, indoor games, 
puppetry, games, and dances, Trainees should learn how to pass on this 
new knowledge to their fellow villagers. 


. Language and number. Some simple English conversation, necessary tech- 


nical terms, and simple measures could be taught in association with 
projects in hand, e.g. distances between plants, length of a piece of 
material, amount of milk and water for mixing infant’s food. Telling the 
time, recognition of coins and simple money calculations. 


DEPARTMENTAL PARTICIPATION 


I. 


Department of District Services and Native Administration. 1t may be that this 
department would provide the European officer stationed permanently 
at the centre. He could give general supervision to, and arrange co- 
ordination of, the programme of activities of the centre and make his 
own personal contribution according to his own particular talents. The 
co-operatives section might give instruction in the principles of co-opera- 
tion, and give help if trainees, on returning to their villages, required 
assistance in finding a market for goods produced. 


. Agriculture. Perhaps this department might be the one to furnish the 


supervisor for the centre, at any rate, training in agriculture should form 
the core of the course for these rural peoples. An opportunity exists here for 
demonstration of much that this department wishes to teach village 
people, e.g. making of compost could be taught under strict supervision. 
Some trainees might be prepared to buy goats for their villages, some 
might ask if some of the simpler labour-saving tools were available for 
purchase; seeds and shrubs could be offered for planting in villages. 
Essentially, this aspect of the programme of the centre could be related 
to the extension work of the Department of Agriculture, Stock, and 
Fisheries. 


3. Health, This department might be able to station a native medical 


assistant at the centre. Simple instruction could be given in the treatment 
of sores, recognition of certain common complaints or diseases. The 
infant and maternal welfare sister, stationed at Saiho, could possibly 
visit the centre regularly to hold clinics, and selected women could be 
given special] training. Health charts could be displayed prominently 
at the aid post, clinic, and school. The dietitian could spend a short 
period giving instruction in nutrition and cookery. 


” Education. 1t might fall to this department to’post an education officer to 


the centre, but, at any rate, many officers could give part-time assistance, 
e.g. D.E.O., Northern Division, welfare officer, visual education and 
broadcasts officers. In the women’s field, the officer in charge of women’s 
education in the northern district could supervise the women’s activities 
and spend periods giving instruction in simple English and sewing; the 
handicrafts officer could spend some time teaching crafts; a native 
assistant (homecraft) could do much towards training the women in 
personal and domestic hygiene, and the 0.i.c. women’s education could 
spend periods with the women in teaching games, songs, dances and in 
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assessing requirements. The use of visual aids and provision of broadcast 
listening facilities would be the responsibility of education. The social 
welfare branch could cope with sports and leisure activities generally. 


MISSION PARTICIPATION 

For full and rich life in the village, spiritual needs must be met. From the 
mission near Ilimo those in charge might care to send someone to hold Sunday 
services, or it might even be desired that a native mission worker reside at the 
centre, so that daily worship could form part of the trainees’ course. Mission- 
aries themselves might have something to contribute on a visit to the centre. 
One building could well be set aside as a place of worship for those who 
desired it. 


FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITY 

After completing the term at the centre, the people concerned, on returning 
to their villages, must feel that we have a continued interest in their welfare. 
They must stand on their own feet, attempt to put into practice what they had 
learned at the centre, must endeavour to pass on some of their new-found 
experiences and knowledge, but must rest assured that administration officers 
will visit them now and then to offer a helping hand, revise with them some of 
the new techniques and generally support them in their first steps on the path 
of village improvement and community effort. 


RESULTS 
If our training is successful we should see, in time, the following results: 
1. Cleaner and better homes and villages. 
2. Healthier people—infants, adolescents, adults. 
3. Increased food supply of a higher quality. 
4. Surplus goods turned to useful ends. 
5. 


Better informed villagers—less prone to superstition and misunderstand- 
ing of European ways. 

). Fuller, happier rural living—lessening the drift to towns. 
Increased desire for education for the children. 

. A nucleus of village people ready to help in future projects for improved 
conditions. 

. Greater progress in the establishing of village councils and village 
women’s centres. 

. Less dependence on European guidance and benevolence; instead, 
greater community effort and self-reliance. 


CONCLUSION 

The secret of success in such a venture lies, I chink, in co-ordinated planning 
and inter-departmental co-operation. Only thus, in a single-minded fashion, 
can we hope to inspire these men and women to help themselves to move 
forward, in their own rural environment, to a healthier and more satisfying life 
in which the best of our culture is grafted into the best elements of their own. 
(In this connection the recently re-issued publication The Blending of Cultures, 
of F. E. Williams would be of value as a theoretical guide.) 


{Our readers are aware that we prefer reports on progress to unfulfilled plans. 
We are very glad, however, to make an exception in the case of this interesting 
scheme, for three reasons: the scheme itself is unusually interesting; we know 
all too little of Papua and of the work which our Australian colleagues are 
doing there; and it is of interest to see that the idea was suggested through a 
Unesco seminar. We hope that in a year or two Miss McLachlan, or one of 
her colleagues, will satisfy the appetites she has whetted, and tell us how things 
at Ilimo have gone.—Ed., Oversea Education. | 
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AFRICAN LANGUAGES IN UGANDA PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


by M. B. Nsmpi, Uganda Education Service 


In view of the early introduction of English in primary schools, is it (a) neces- 
sary and (6) possible to lay more emphasis on the formal teaching of any of the 
major vernaculars as literary languages? This is a subject about which Africans 
and Europeans alike have different opinions. The writer’s view about the place 
of the vernacular languages in Uganda primary schools is given below. 

It is a fact that there has always been and there always will be need for 
a common intelligible language which allows free and easy verbal and written 
communication of thoughts and ideas between members of the same tribe and 
members of the same political division or unit, and members of the same 
empire or republic. The acutest need for such a common language is un- 
doubtedly within members of the same tribe, for it is the tribe which forms the 
foundation of any large politica] unit. If a tribe lacks a common intelligible 
language it lacks one of the most essential links which join together members of 
any one tribe. Now languages, like civilisations, either develop or deteriorate 
and die out. We must always bear this fact in mind. At present and for a long 
time to come, the means of easy, free, and cheap verbal and written communi- 
cation between uneducated or little educated members of African tribes will be 
their widely known vernacular languages, some of which were dominant 
languages at the coming of the Europeans to Uganda, e.g. Lunyoro and 
Luganda. If this is true, then the answer to (a) is that it is absolutely necessary 
to lay more emphasis on the formal and more serious teaching of the major 
vernacular languages in schools, even if this is done for their utilitarian value 
alone. In Uganda there are five major vernaculars which have been approved 
for retention as written languages, namely, Nyoro, Ganda, Teso, Lugbara, and 
“Lwo” (Acoli, Lango, Alur). 

In British African colonies and protectorates like Uganda, the need and 
urgency for teaching Africans correct English is justified, and it deserves all 
possible encouragement. To Africans under British rule or protection the 
mastery of English at present onens the door to advanced learning and to the 
learning of professions. But one thing which must be realised is that the six 
years of primary education which is all that many boys and girls can afford to 
have, are not enough to enable a boy or girl to get very far in the knowledge 
of English, because among other things the boy or girl in the primary school 
should learn thoroughly the three Rs. During the six years of the primary 
course, students can never become advanced enough to be more than super- 
ficially acquainted with English. In that time they cannot appreciate its true 
value. It is with regard to the teaching of English that a big mistake is some- 
times made. During the six years, and sometimes less, of an African’s education 
in primary schools honest endeavours are often made by devoted teachers to 
cram the African student with English teaching to the total neglect of his 
mother tongue. Many of us know the uselessness of cramming. At the end of 
the primary course the pupil g»es out into the world an unfinished product as 
far as knowledge of his mother tongue or the English language is concerned. 
And this generally applies to both the written and the spoken language. What 
a training for life! Do you wonder then that such a boy or girl has no incentive 
to do much more reading after he or she leaves school? He or she has not 
sufficient knowledge of either of the two languages to be able to appreciate 
beauty and literary refinement in either of them. 

How is the boy or girl who proceeds to the secondary school affected by 
lack of sound knowledge and interest in his vernacular language? The answer 
is obvious. One cannot see how a boy or a girl who was not taught from the 
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start to appreciate literary beauty and fine phraseology in his mother tongue 
can easily do so when he studies a foreign language. Neglect and carelessness 
about one’s mother tongue is almost sure to create neglect and carelessness about 
other people’s languages. If this point is appreciated then the answer to 
question (6) above is that it should be made possible at all times to lay more 
emphasis on the formal and correct teaching of the major African languages 
in primary schools so that a boy or girl who goes only through the primary 
course, or part of it, goes back endowed with more interest in his mother tongue 
and with more ability to express himself eloquently in it in writing and in 
speaking. He should also go away with a keen desire to help with its develop- 
ment. Further, if the major African vernacular languages are to be developed, 
interest in them must start in schools. 

It appears that to the boy or girl who does not proceed beyond the primary 
school, English has little practical or utilitarian value, and one is inclined to 
think that as the majority of boys and girls are still prepared for life in primary 
schools only, the aim of the primary school should be to fit them for the 
community in which they will live when they leave the primary school. And 
English does not hold a very high place in the preparation for such pupils. For 
this reason my personal opinion is that in primary schools the teaching of 
African vernacular languages should receive more attention than the teaching 
of foreign languages. Intensive teaching of English should start in secondary 
schools. 

One hopes that post-primary vocational courses will be introduced soon for 
the many boys and girls who for various reasons cannot enter secondary schools. 
Pupils undertaking such courses would benefit more from the training if it is given 
in a language they understand well, English being used for technical terms only. 

It cannot be denied that the impact of Western civilisation has tended to 
make many African and certain European educators despise many things which 
are African in origin. This tendency is most lamentable though not irremedi- 
able. It surely shows lack of balance to say that everything African must be 
done away with. If the African were to add what is best from the European 
civilisation to what is best in his own civilisation he would be so much the 
richer. It is true that European languages can greatly enrich the vocabulary of 
the main African vernaculars. The process of adopting words from foreign 
languages into African vernacular languages is already taking place. 

It is sometimes argued by some people that vernacular languages need not 
be taught seriously in African schools since children pick them up as they grow 
in years. To say the least, such argument shows mere lack of appreciation of the 
beauty and the hidden richness of some African vernacular languages. Beautiful 
language is not picked up just anyhow. To know a language well, whether it be 
one’s own mother tongue or a foreign language, one must studv it well. People 
who say that there is no need to teach vernacular languages as literary languages 
usually generalise that African vernaculars are too poor in vocabulary to allow 
free and easy expressions and interchange of ideas. People who make such 
generalisations fail to realise that all living languages are capable of develop- 
ment. They also do not appreciate that there is as yet a wide field of research 
work waiting to be done on the vocabulary and phraseology of the major 
African vernacular languages. It is true to say that at present what is spoken 
and written in the vernacular languages represents only a fraction of the 
vocabulary, phrases, and proverbs of the major African languages. The biggest 
offence which is being done to African vernacular languages is to replace their 
existing words with words, sometimes most unsuitable, from foreign languages. 
The African himself is the worst offender in this respect. Few educated Africans 
find pride in speaking or writing their mother tongue without mixing with it 
unnecessary words and phrases of foreign languages. This is caused by two 
motives: 
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(a) The conceit to show that one knows a foreign language. 

(b) Lack of knowledge of equivalent words of the vernacular language. 

If this sort of thing goes on for years the result will be that many of the un- 
common words of the vernacular languages will be forgotten for ever. I do not 
hestitate for a moment, however, to say that where there is no equivalent word 
in the local vernacular to describe or to name anything or an act, a word of 
a foreign language should be incorporated into the vernacular. This is parti- 
cularly true of technical and scientific terms. 

By careful research into the vocabulary, proverbs, and phraseology of the 
major African vernacular languages and by insertion into them from foreign 
languages of words which they lack, these languages should be made richer 
and more expressive. 

It is pleasing to know that there are a few men and women, African and 
European, who are working hard to write and translate books into the major 
African vernacular languages. It is also encouraging to know that there is in 
Uganda such a body as the Uganda African Literature Committee which is 
encouraging and assisting the writing and translation of books in the major 
African vernacular languages. Also some members of the East African Institute 
of Social Research are working out the analysis of some of the major vernacular 
languages. It is hoped that there will soon be many books for study and for 
pleasure to meet the demands of people whose knowledge of English does not 
enable them to understand and enjoy fully books written in English and in 
other European languages. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT FOR MALAYA 


[Malaya has recently been taking stock of its education. One 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Leonard J. Barnes, 


was appointed by the Government of Malaya to study Malay 
education, and a committee consisting of an American mis- 
sionary, Dr. William P. Fenn, and a Chinese official of the 
United Nations, Dr. Wu Teh-yao, was appointed to study 
Chinese education. We reprint the chapter on Community 
Development from the Barnes committee’s report. ] 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
MALAY EDUCATION 


CHAPTER X 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


1. We are much exercised about the large number of children of primary 
school age who either never go to school at all, or who, having at some time 
occupied a school place, fail to keep it long enough to bring in any educational 
profit. There were in 1950 approximately 260,000 Malay children between the 
ages of six and twelve in these two categories; and as the total number of Malay 
children in the age group is expected to increase by some 9,000 a year after 
1953, the proportion of the “‘school-less” in the whole population will rise in 
a disquieting way, unless more school places can be provided. The size (and 
the difficulty) of this particular problem is naturally much magnified if non- 
Malay children are included in the picture. The basic dilemma in Malaya is 
that the country can neither pay for universal schooling now nor afford to wait 
until long-term economic growth brings the cost within its reach, 

2. We hope that it may be possible to make some important reduction in 
the school-less population during the process of reorganisation by re-deploying 
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displaced vernacular school resources in such a way that the total of pupils in 
vernacular schools will fall either not at all or at least more slowly than the total 
of pupils in national schools rises. 

3. Weshould welcome also, as a temporary palliative, the widest practicable 
extension of the principle of the Director of Education’s emergency scheme for 
assistance to village schools, as set out in the memorandum which he submitted 
to the Executive Council on July 4th, 1950. We realise that the schooling 
provided in such a scheme can only be of a sub-standard kind. But it is impor- 
tant that all children of primary school age should be brought under some kind 
of educational scrutiny, if only in order that the ablest of them may be identified 
and passed up the educational ladder. Village schools, besides providing some 
useful experience in their own right, could valuably assist this further purpose 
also, if the Department of Education were to arrange for the early transfer of 
the most promising pupils found in them to some more developed type of school, 
possibly the National Central School of which we shall speak in Chapter XI. 

4. There are other palliatives which, while in no sense substitutes for formal 
schooling, can sometimes be helpfully applied at one stage or another to 
elements in the population who find themselves deprived of genuine school 
experience. We think here of the services of organisations which deal profes- 
sionally in youth work and in simple forms of adult education; and we hope 
that the Departments of Social Welfare and of Information will together give 
earnest consideration to what they can do, or encourage voluntary bodies to do, 
for the school-less as a group. 

5. Educationists would be sunk in perpetual gloom if they failed to give 
themselves frequent reminders that, in the mercy of Providence, the educational 
process does not depend for its operation solely upon schools. In some ways the 
most important education of all is to take part in developing the community to 
which one belongs. Indeed, it would hardly be stretching paradox too far to 
say that the prime value of a good school is precisely that it provides all its 
pupils with a chance of making some distinctive contribution to the flavour and 
the growth of the school community. Certainly school attainments are of little 
moment by themselves, if divorced from the social competence that comes from 
such co-operative construction. We take it to be a profound truth that the 
growth of persons and the growth of societies are two aspects of a single process; 
that individuals develop themselves in all their dimensions only when they share 
actively and responsibly in the development of the community which bore and 
bred them; and that, conversely, the index of a truly free society is the vigour 
and abundance of the voluntary action by which the plain citizen, outside his 
own home, seeks to better his own and his fellows’ lives, both individually and 
in collaboration with others. 

6. It is because we believe these things that we feel so great an interest in the 
Rural and Industrial Development Authority and its programme, and hope that 
the authority may have a supreme contribution to make, not merely to the 
economic problems with which it is primarily concerned, but also to the educa- 
tional problems that are our own preoccupation, Great flexibility will presum- 
ably be looked for in financing and carrying out the development schemes 
which R.I.D.A. is planning, The power to act and to spend public money on 
approved projects will devolve to the fullest practicable extent from the centre 
upon local teams and organisations. We understand, for example, that a 
standard pattern of procedure will be to sec up a Government-owned facility 
for marketing rice, rubber, copra, fish, etc., and to transfer it gradually to 
co-operative ownership and management by the producers themselves. 

7. Such methods entail a measure of directly educational work, in the sense 
that the managerial and technical staffs of co-operative societies and the like 
will have to be carefully chosen and trained from among the local people. In 
a much larger sense, however, and quite apart from any particular skills or 
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attainments which it may be desirable for selected persons to acquire, there is 
implicit a wide range of health and agricultural and other rural betterment, 
involving local communities as a whole. If R.I.D.A. is disposed to pay as 
careful attention to the sociological aspects of its work as to the economic, it 
will almost inevitably find itself functioning as an agency of what in many parts 
of the world now goes by the name of mass education or fundamental education. 

8. We see in this likelihood a circumstance of good hope for the school-less 
population. Not, of course, that any children of primary school age will become 
directly involved in the activities of R.I.D.A. But they will breathe a social 
atmosphere conditioned by those activities. Those activities will affect even 
quite young children by affecting the social pressures, requirements, and taboos 
that largely determine their attitudes. Children will see their elders consciously 
modifying the environment in many ways, and they will grow up expecting as 
of right to do the same when they come of age. Here is an educative influence 
of great force and conviction, which will of itself make the response of the 
younger generation to the challenges and perplexities of living much more 
adequate than it could otherwise have been. Moreover, while formal schooling 
can expand only as general economic development proceeds, this so-called mass 
education is one of the pre-conditions of such development. There is a sense, 
therefore, in which mass education and formal schooling each sets up a demand 
for the other. For, on the one hand, a generation which has become familiar 
with the procedures and the results of mass education will soon insist on formal 
education for all its children. On the other hand, people who spend their 
childhood in school will not reap the proper harvest of that experience, unless 
their adult lives are set in a community redeveloped and modernised on lines 
implicit in the mass education programmes. 

g. What R.1I.D.A. does or does not do will, we are clear, have an intimate 
and pervasive bearing on the question of “the educational facilities available to 
Malays”’ which we were appointed to inquire into, and we very much hope 
that a close partnership may be built up between the Authority and the Depart- 
ment of Education in dealing with the problem of rural education, particularly 
in areas where the school-less population is considerable. We hope that among 
the Authority’s subcommittees will be included one on mass education, and that 
a community development officer, as well as an industrial development officer, 
will be included among the authority’s staff, and may perhaps serve a mass 
education committee as its secretary and executive. 

10. A community development officer at headquarters would do his work 
mainly through properly trained subordinates in the localities. Local experi- 
ence, indeed, and a sound knowledge of local languages and customs are clearly 
prime conditions of successful enterprise in mass education. Without these there 
can be no discovery or release of hidden energies and potential interests in the 
local community, nor any winning and holding of the local people’s confidence. 
Hence it is well that community development officers at district level should 
serve continuously in the same area for a minimum of five years and for as many 
as seven where possible. Hence also they will naturally and normally be drawn 
themselves from the local people. 

11. The C.D.O. has further to assist technically in making or remaking 
a human community. He therefore needs skill in imparting an eager team spirit 
to what often starts as a heterogeneous coliection of persons enlisted for work on 
development projects. He has to keep wide open the traffic routes between 
different administrative levels, and between different administrative branches 
at the same level, so that there may be free communication at all times up and 
down the whole chain of responsibility and along the laterals. He has to 
remember that, if there is one thing more important than that the rank and file 
should know what is in the mind of higher authority, it is that higher authority 
should know what is in the mind of the rank and file. He has to humanise the 
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administrative and technical process, but through the usual executive organs, 
and not as a separate force outside them. Mass education is essentially a parti- 
cular kind of teamwork between existing branches and departments of the 
Government machine, and between them and unofficial groups. Nor will it do 
for other officials to feel that, because a C.D.O. has his specialist finger in the 
pie, they are thereby exempted from paying heed to the human problems raised 
by their own work. 

12. In the third place, the C.D.O. prospects for social aspirations, hopes, 
and needs as the geologist prospects for minerals. He is the trained person 
possessing the techniques for tapping and channelling the deep-lying motives of 
popular movements; and he will guide other members of the development teams 
in applying these techniques. He should combine sympathy and gentle feeling 
towards groups he does not himself belong to, with enough of the equipment of 
the social scientist to be able to marshal relevant social data with accuracy, and 
to give a diagnosis and a prognosis of a social situation. To this grasp of theory 
he will add experience of method and a sure touch in playing, according to the 
tactical requirements of his purpose, on the stops of such devices as literary 
campaigns, broadcasting, the cinema, visual advertisement, models, shows, 
plays, and so forth. 

13. Above all, he is not to be afraid of tensions in the community, or to 
suppose that he is making a success of his job only when the local people can be 
pictured as one big happy family. Tensions are the very medium in which his 
particular art must work. Tensions are evidence of needs, and needs are 
motives, and motives are the driving power without which social building can 
neither start nor keep going. In all human action, energies awaiting an outlet 
break through certain barriers at certain points. The C.D.O’s business is to 
identify blocked energies and to help remove the relevant barriers: and to do 
this in such a way that the achievement of each new popular satisfaction leads 
to a new series of popular needs (i.e. tensions or motives or dissatisfactions) 
spaced out along a rising gradient of welfare. 

14. In its relation, then, to the Malay community, we see mass education 
as an essential complement to the work of the schools. Without it the educa- 
tional facilities available to Malays will remain inadequate. In our conception 
it is much more than a means of spreading amenities among local groups. It is 
community development in the term’s amplest meaning, springing from the 
faith that even the humblest has something of his own to put into the pool of 
social well-being, and that what he puts in will in fact increase in value in 
proportion as he has been brought to understand how and why his fellows 
cannot do without it. As long as people feel themselves to be strangers, and 
(worse still) scared and frustrated strangers, in an unintelligible world in whose 
building they have had no share, so long will their conduct remain puerile and 
inept. Conversely, people grow up straight to their full stature, in a word, 
become educated, in so far as they make or remake the world they live in and 
see themselves as responsible for the shape it takes. 


THREE TRANSVAAL SCHOOLS 
by Earu L, Denman, Editor, “African Wild Life’, Johannesburg 


The Bantu School, Naboomspruit 

The Bantu School, Naboomspruit, Northern Transvaal, is centred in a 
locality which, over a Wide radius, has no other provision for native education, 
though religion is well served by numerous native churches of various denomina- 
tions. As the school principal puts it, ‘“‘Christianity flourishes, but the Christians 
do not know how to read and write.”” The nearest school to the north is at 
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Sterkfontein, 18 miles away; to the west, Middelfontein School lies 1 mile 
nearer; to the south, Klipplaats School is situated 20 miles away, while on the 
eastern side Potgietersrust Bantu Central School is no less than 35 miles from 
the centre of learning at Naboomspruit. 

These distances serve to il.ustrate one of the peculiar difficulties facing native 
education in South Africa—that of long distances to be covered on foot, which 
in turn is likely to lead to absenteeism at the worst, or to strain and exhaustion, 
and consequently to lack of concentration. The root problem cannot be over- 
come, but it is countered to a surprising extent by a show of enthusiasm which 
is nothing short of miraculous, so that in this instance the principal is able to 
state: “‘Out of a total of 275 scholars, approximately 50 come from 2 to 8 miles 
away. Several are faced with a walk of 6 miles to school and another 6 miles 
back. Yet, despite these tedious journeys, we hardly have any absentees!”” Such 
enthusiasm speaks for itself, but it is impossible to assess the extent to which 
receptiveness to learning suffers as a result of excessive tiredness in the children 
who are called upon to walk such great distances in the cause of learning. 

The vicinity of Naboomspruit is a country “dorp” area, with neighbouring 
farms owned exclusively by Europeans. No native chieftainship or kraal exists 
within the radius already defined. Of these farming communities the principal 
says: ““There is a sympathetic spirit dawning among the European farmers 
towards native education.” ‘This fact is interesting to note, for hitherto there 
has often been a different attitude. 

The parents of scholars attending the Bantu School at Naboomspruit are 
practically all “‘squatters” on the lands of the European farmers, and, large 
families being commonplace, it is usual for at least two or three children in any 
one family to be of school-going age. 

The officially paid teachers at Naboomspruit are four in number, but there 
is an additional teacher whose salary is covered by a levy of 6d. per month from 
each family. This novel method only partially helps to disguise another problem 
inseparable from native education in South Africa, namely that of overcrowded 
classes. Even with the additional teacher at Naboomspruit, the number of 
scholars per teacher works out at fifty-five, which is excessive for efficient 
learning. 

From every aspect it is most noticeable that parents are willing to assist, 
within their meagre capabilities. As another instance of this, they have appealed 
for hostels for both boys and girls to be built near the school. As their contribu- 
tion they have offered to provide their children with wood for fires, in addition 
to sufficient food to last until Friday, when children would leave for home. As 
the principal says, the idea is excellent, but the difficulty is to obtain money for 
roofing—always the greatest problem with native housing of any sort. 

Shortage of classrooms is a difficulty here, as elsewhere. Only two class- 
rooms are available solely for school use. Others are church rooms which in 
many ways are unsuitable for schooling purposes. The policy of the Education 
Department is “no new classrooms built—no additional teachers”. The 150 or 
so families clirectly concerned have decided to erect six extra classrooms and 
have agreed to contribute a sum of £1: per family for this purpose. Should the 
necessary amount be obtained, the circuit inspector has promised to exert his 
influence in an effort to derive more material assistance from the Education 
Department. Up to May 5th a total of £20 had been donated by the various 
families. ““The delay’’, says the principal, “is due to the fact that the people 
live below the ‘bread-line’. The average man earns £4 per month in the towns 
and £2 10s. per month on the farms. It is an indisputable fact that the cost of 
living has risen 150 per cent above the normal pre-war limit. Nevertheless, 
there is no such thing as wage determination in outlying dorps or on farms!” 
The teachers are prepared to make the necessary kilns and burn the bricks, thus 


assisting the parents who go daily to work. 
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During May of this year the scholars of Naboomspruit Bantu School 
attended a music and sports festival in which thirteen schools and Potgietersrust 
took part. To meet expenses, the school paid £3 5s. and the parents a similar 
amount. Another trip was undertaken during November of last year, when 
fifty children accompanied by the five teachers spent two full days at the 
National Zoological Gardens, Pretoria. This outing was so successful that 
scholars and parents have clamoured for it to become an annual affair. Scholars 
(in June) were already making financial preparation by helping in cleaning 
and watering European gardens! 

Incongruously enough, these African children saw for the first time, on their 
visit to the zoo, such animals as elephant, lions, eland, koodoo, hippopotamus, 
and rhino—which once roamed the countryside in vast numbers. Conse- 
quently, the children have gained a new and wider conception of the bounties 
of nature in the old, unspoiled Africa, and lessons are now being given in the 
allied subjects of soil conservation and wild life preservation. 

An appeal has been made to the Wild Life Protection Society of South 
Africa for enlargements of photographs that have appeared in the society’s 
illustrated quarterly magazine African Wild Life. This request has been met, 
needless to say, and in this manner the interests of education and wild life 
preservation are being met at one and the same time. 


School whose Roof is the Sky 

An outstanding example of the struggle being waged for education of a 
primitive kind is Moroka’s open-air school, Ngakane. Here, almost within 
sight of the greatest city in southern Africa—Johannesburg—lessons take place 
out-of-doors with children seated on an old tarpaulin, or on the bare, dusty veld. 
The only building is a corrugated iron “kitchen”, which serves to house the 
food, but not the children. The only blackboard is small and battered. Lessons 
have to be abandoned when it rains or when the wind blows overmuch, for, to 
add to difficulties, Moroka is very exposed and the “school” is constantly swept 
by high winds. Nevertheless, the pupils number 600, and their enthusiasm is 
unbounded. It is difficult to imagine a class of European children sitting in the 
sun and wind, surrounded by all the distractions of family and animal life, and 
being so amenable to discipline. 

This school was started voluntarily by the people of Moroka shortly after the 
township came into existence as an offshoot of a nearby squatters’ camp. The 
teachers are not registered, but receive a small salary from a trust fund. 


Children who Love to Sing 

At the Lutheran Senior School, Alexandra township, the scholars are more 
fortunate. Lessons take place indoors, and the girls wear uniforms consisting of 
white shirt-blouses and navy-blue gym costumes with corded girdles of navy 
blue and yellow. The boys wear shorts and shirts. All go barefooted: 385 
scholars attend the school, and it is a depressing fact that of a total of 24,000 
children of school-going age in the township only one-third are able to receive 
schooling. : 

The languages taught are Zulu, Sesuto, English, and Afrikaans. The 
children, on the whole, are not very keen «@ learn Afrikaans, although this 
tendency is less marked with an Afrikaans government in power, as at present. 
Arithmetic is a favoured subject at this and every other native school I have 
visited. Perhaps it is seen, rightly, as the most important key to the future. 
English is another popular subject, and most of the children love to sing. They 
sang for me, most movingly, the ‘‘Bantu National Anthem’’, Nkosi Sikel’ i Afrika 
—God Save Africa. The most popular games are football, basket-ball, and 
running. Lack of facilities make handicrafts a limited subject. 
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Many of the children come from the poorest homes imaginable, and yet 
their personal cleanliness is surprising. They are bright and eager, when they 
are not hungry. Some have to walk twelve or more miles a day, with only one 
meal to sustain them. It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that school 
feeding schemes have been cut to a minimum for native children, and are likely 
to be done away with altogether. 

Absenteeism is considerable (often the children have to help at home while 
mother goes out to work), and few pupils manage to reach Standard VI before 
being forced to take up employment. 


RODRIGUES 


by J. J. BrapLey, Youth Organiser, Mauritius 


Aaosr all small islands are beautiful and life on them is usually simple and 
satisfying. Life in the island of Rodrigues is indeed very simple, and it is one of 
the islands left in the world where the inhabitants seem to remain quite unspoilt. 

We disembarked at Port Mathurin on a Sunday morning after a three days’ 
journey on the ill-famed Zambezia. Francois Lequat who was shipwrecked on 
this island with three other companions in the year 1690, gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the beauties of this island in his book (which is preserved in the British 
Museum). He describes the whole island as being covered with large trees, 
sparkling streams running through fertile valleys down to the sea, the coast itself 
being of an incredible green with the luxuriant verdure of the primitive forests. 
But the landscape has changed very much since Francois Lequat was shipwrecked 
there, and it presented a very different picture to me. Few trees were to be seen 
along the coast-line and even the few shaggy bushes, dotted here and there, seemed 
to be having a real struggle for existence. All plant life was quite dried up; 
apparently there had not been any rain for more than seven months. Most of 
the original forests had long since been cut down or disappeared in cyclones and 
never been replanted. Forest fires and goats had done the rest. Inland, how- 
ever, there still remains a small portion of the forests and some lovely scenery 
was to be seen, if one did not mind travelling on foot. 

The average Rodriguese appears to be contented and happy with his lot. 
He often hears of le grand pays outside, but is quite satisfied to stay in his 
small island. Every Rodriguese either owns or rents a small plot of land at a very 
low figure, where he and his family cultivate maize, manioc, beans, tobacco, 
and sweet potatoes, rear a couple of head of cattle, a few pigs, goats, and 
poultry. Often Mother and the older members of the family look after the 
smallholding while Father goes off on his weekly fishing excursions from which 
he returns on Saturday with enough fish to last the family for the whole week. 
There is no rent to pay, his little house is constructed of the latanier palm leaves, 
and very cosy and comfortable it is. 

Most of the families living on the coast own their own fishing-boats too. 
Unfortunately the average Rodriguese is very improvident; like his forefathers, 
he will only cultivate enough for his immediate needs, giving no thought for the 
morrow. This is a great pity, considering the richness of the soil and the 
abundance of fish to be found. If he does make a little extra money it is usually 
spent on rubbishy trifles or on rum. Anyhow he is happy enough if he has 
sufficient to purchase his Saturday night’s spot of rum and Mother can have 
her pair of leather shoes to wear to church on Sundays. 

All strive to be a possessor of a pair of leather shoes. One sees the family 
setting out for church on Sunday morning with Father leading and Mother 
taking up the rear, wearing a large gaudy hat. They carry their shoes over 
their shoulders and put them on when they are within a few yards of the church. 
The same performance is carried out on leaving the church. 
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The Rodriguese still remains primitive in character, but he is very courageous 
and generally law-abiding. As each family has to be self-supporting, he remains 
very independent by nature and he works when and how it pleases him. 
Rather naturally he regards any new scheme or new ideas with distrust. 
Some time ago the idea of school gardens was introduced in the island, but it 
was not until some tangible results were in evidence, produced by the teachers 
themselves, that the parents would allow their children to participate in such 
a scheme, and it is a sheer waste of time to try to put over some new idea or 
improvement by talking. He wants to see it working and the benefits he is likely 
to receive before he will have anything to do with it. Neither will he lend 
a helping hand in starting it off, but he will watch, and if he thinks it is good 
then he will accept it quietly and use it just as if the idea had originated out of 
his own mind, 

I visited most of the schools and the children on the whole looked robust 
and healthy. As many of them have to walk three or four miles to the nearest 
school, in many cases they put in only three days’ schooling per week. 

The island’s population is rapidly increasing, and in consequence many of 
the people leaving school are at a loose end, and unfortunately many of the 
adolescents are becoming addicted to the drinking of rum. 

The village priests and teachers feel that the introduction of such activities 
as are run by the youth organisations, including sports, camping, scouting, and 
clubs, will help to solve this problem. We hope to be able to start them off by 
sending from Mauritius a limited supply of sports equipment, some books on 
leadership and the aims and principles of the youth organisations, Later they 
have requested that an experienced youth leader might be sent from Mauritius 
who would stay there for a few months to give training in youth leadership to 
a selected group of Rodriguese. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 


Some notes on a conference held in Cambridge, August 1951 


by Georr SARGEANT, Director of Extra- Mural Studies in the 
University of Cape Town 


WE of the British Commonwealth have committed ourselves to striving to- 
wards the ideal of developing a family of self-governing States, each encouraging 
the maximum possible freedom of the individual person. Thus enjoyment of 
full dominion status and of full demecratic rights are the standards by which we 
judge, respectively, development of a Commonwealth State and a citizen. And 
we know that in the long run these objectives can be achieved, and sustained, 
only by there being a sufficiently high proportion of responsible democratic 
citizens; without these, demagogues rule and impose one or other kind of 
tyranny. We know, further, that the individual can neither claim the rights and 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship, nor develop his personal life fully, 
unless he has educational opportunities continuing throughout his life. Hence 
the central importance of organised adult education, through which so many of 
these opportunities can be systematically and more fully enjoyed. 

A line of reasoning such as this, even if felt only in outline, is widely known 
to be valid. It accounts, I think, for the sense of pioneering enthusiasm and of 
urgency shown by those men and women of many races who attended the recent 
conference in Cambridge on Adult Education in the British Colonies. 

The conference was arranged by the Colonial Office and the Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies of Cambridge University, on behalf of the Universities 
Council for Adult Education, and was held in Sidney Sussex College from 
August 17th to 24th, 1951. Sir Raymond Priestley, Vice-Chancellor of the 
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University of Birmingham, who has had much experience in the Common- 
wealth, proved to be the ideal chairman—communicating to us all, as he did, 
his own enthusiasm, good humour, and determination to keep to the point. 
Mr. G. F. Hickson, of the Cambridge Board, and Mr. R. J. Harvey, of the 
Colonial Office, were the joint secretaries. Thirty-seven of the delegates came 
from colonial territories, and of course included a high proportion of nationals 
of these areas: Jamaica, Trinidad, West Indies, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, the 
Sudan, Malta, Malaya, Singapore, and Hong Kong. Eight delegates for the 
whole conference, and some ten visitors, represented the United Kingdom— 
although of course in many cases they had wide Commonwealth experience. 
Unesco was represented by the head of its Fundamental Education Division, 
the writer of these notes (from the Union of South Africa) attending as a 
est. 

vr There were, thus, some sixty persons at the conference, nearly all living in 
college and so enjoying excellent opportunities for informal individual contacts; 
other social occasions for the delegates included a garden party given by the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University (the Master of Pembroke College), a sherry 
party by the Secretary to the Board of Extra-Mural Studies, and a visit to the 
Dryden-Davenant Tempest as guests of Sir Raymond Priestley. Local interest 
was included by Mr. Hickson’s illustrated lecture on Cambridge and by visits 
to Impington Village College and to the WEA office. 

The organised meeting took the form of full conference sessions and of five 
working parties. 

After the Vice-Chancellor had welcomed the delegates, Mr. L. J. Barnes 
(Director of Social Training in the University of Oxford) gave the opening 
address. He stressed that adult education required to be broadly voluntary 
and to inquire freely into all subjects, whose treatment should be entirely free 
from partisan bias and from any form of censorship. Any keen adult student 
should be admitted to classes. 

We then heard about the extra-mural work of Colonial University colleges. 
Mr. Philip Sherlock, Vice-Principal and Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University College of the West Indies, spoke of the unifying tendencies in his 
own widely dispersed and humanly varied part of the world. His resident tutors 
had to face pioneering tasks in each separate community, not trying to maintain 
any strict line as between “liberal” and vocational studies, and always working 
where possible through existing organisations. 

University extra-mural work was a great cementing force between the 
masses and the leaders. Mrs. M. Welch, of he Extra-Mural Department of the 
University College at Ibadan, Nigeria, mentioned the College’s difficulties in its 
present early stages of growth and the great political experiment now in progress, 
involving widely increased responsibility for Nigerians at all levels, The people 
are keen for intellectual guidance, but are isolated and lonely: hence the value 
of extra-mural resident tutors (who have each often to travel over 2,000 miles 
a month), and of courses held centrally at the University College. Urgent 
demands for economics, political science, and English have so far prevented 
much development in the imaginative arts. Two special problems are recon- 
ciliation of the necessary fast development with the maintenance of appro- 
priately high standards, and the people’s understandable wish (against usual 
extra-mural practice) to receive certificates, which are seen to be the distinctive 
mark of leaders in the community. Mr. David Kimble, Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies in the University College of the Gold Coast, again stressed the urgent 
problems associated with rapid development. The role of adult education is to 
help in equipping leaders and in spreading an informed, responsible, and 
tolerant public opinion. There is close interplay between all branches of adult 
education—high-level university tutorial classes, popular classes run by the 
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People’s Educational Association, community development and mass or funda- 
mental education. The university’s chief work is done by resident tutors in 
systematic tutorial classes, the presentation of all subjects being of course 
adapted to West African needs. Residential courses have proved of great value, 
the students in one area even being keen enough to have built their own adult 
education centre. 

Professor R. Peers, head of the Department of Adult Education in the 
University of Nottingham, dealt with adult education for community develop- 
ment, stressing the relation of the work of university extra-mural departments 
to mass or fundamental education. He emphasised that the central problem of 
colonial adult education was not that of helping those able to work at university 
level, but of raising the level of understanding of the masses. The typical 
colonial pattern was that of a senior administrative class recruited at present 
from overseas, a rising locally born middle class, and a vast mass of illiterates: 
these divisions, and the increase of population due to improving health condi- 
tions, lead to dangerous stresses and instability. The task for education, which 
means mainly adult education, is thus tremendous. Primitive methods of living 
and low standards are the chief obstacles to social development and so to all 
education. In such situations university extra-mural work can contribute 
directly only a small part of adult education: its special contribution should 
be through existing organisations, helping them in studies directly related to 
their own experience and abandoning for the time any restrictive obsession with 
“university standards”. The business of a university is to leaven its community, 
which can be done by many means besides formal education; and if extra-mural 
departments look to the quality of their feachers, then “standards” will take care 
of themselves. Universities must under these conditions be prepared to do 
pioneer work, perhaps handing over later to other bodies. Mass education must 
begin by people’s doing things together, not by ‘“‘welfare’’ imposed from above. 
Literacy campaigns often fail because reading for its own sake is a highly 
sophisticated activity: reading, and all education, must therefore be seen as 
a necessary means to actual needs, to ends recognised as desirable in community 
and personal development. The approach to education in primitive societies 
must therefore be organic and purposive, and of course can never succeed 
without enthusiasm and effort. University extra-mural departments can well 
take the lead, calling joint conferences of all interested agencies, then contri- 
buting research, advice, trained workers of the highest quality, and—above 
all—inspiration among leaders. 

Short talks on Community Development and Adult Education, given by 
Mallam Aba Gana (Northern Nigeria), Miss Wamala (Uganda), and Mr. Lim 
(Singapore and Malaya), further emphasised that universities must not be cut 
off from the mass of ordinary people, and that education must relate to 
experience. 

Current English practice in non-formal adult education in a rural area was 
described by Mr. L. R. Missen, Director of Education for East Suffolk. He 
explained what was being done in evening institutes, county libraries, youth 
services, young farmers’ clubs, women’s institutes, and community centres. 

The visit to Impington, Cambridge, led by Mr. Henry Morris, showed us 
a community centre for eight villages, housed in a building which is also used 
by day as a secondary modern school for children. 

Meanwhile discussion groups on Purposes of Adult Education, its Organisa- 
tion, Methods of Teaching and Subjects, How to interest Colonial Students in 
the United Kingdom, and the Special Problems of Adult Education for Women 
had been meeting under the chairmanship of, respectively, Mr. T. L. Hodgkin 
(secretary of the Extra-Mural Delegacy, University of Oxford), Mr. Sherlock, 
Mr. Kimble, Mr. Salt (secretary of the Universities Council for Adult Educa- 
tion), and Miss Bown (University College of the Gold Coast). 
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Their main findings, presented to the full conference, included: the impor- 
tance of the extra-mural departments of the colonial universities and university 
colleges as giving leadership and direction to the adult education movement in 
their areas; the importance of training courses for group leaders and other 
workers; the value of voluntary organisations, such as the various peoples’ 
educational associations, and the necessity of linking up with existing organisa- 
tions, such as trade unions and welfare associations, all of which can be drawn 
together through a central council for adult education. Importance was also 
laid on the work of interesting colonial students, during their period of study in 
the United Kingdom, in the problems and methods of adult education so that 
they could return to their own territories fully convinced of the value and 
importance of the movement. Finally, it was emphasised that adult education 
for women was of particular importance and more especially in Muslim areas. 

When concluding comments were made, Professor Margaret Read stressed 
that, whereas adult education in Britain had developed at a leisurely pace, the 
need in colonial territories was of desperate urgency and of the greatest com- 
plexity owing to the conflict of cultures; adult education should help people to 
analyse and clarify the nature of these conflicts. Those working in British 
colonial territories had, for these reasons, much to learn from adult educational 
practice in Canada and from that done in the University of Virginia. 

All delegates felt very strongly in view of the size and urgency of adult 
education problems in the colonies—-the raising of the whole level of under- 
standing, that far greater resources of persons and of money need to be devoted 
in future to the work. The whole spirit of the conference was that the task of 
colonial adult education is strenuous, urgent, and an adventure—demanding 
enthusiastic and imaginative workers; and certainly we all gained much 
encouragement by discussing our problems and finding new friends among 
our colleagues. 


NOTES 


West Indian Students in Canada 

We read in the Caribbean Commission’s monthly bulletin that in May 1951 
there were 346 students from the British West Indies attending universities and 
higher colleges in Canada; more than half of them were at McGill, but they 
ranged over the whole country. The chief courses of study taken were: arts 
degree, 87; science, 38; medical and dental, 55; engineering, 34; agriculture, 29. 


Teacher Training in Barbados 

It is stated in the May 1951 issue of the Caribbean Commission’s monthly 
bulletin that plans are being made to extend Erdiston Training College, 
Barbados, to take in students from the Leewards and Windwards. ‘The present 
annual enrolment is 32, all from Barbados, a number which is only sufficient 
to replace the annual losses to the profession. The proposed extension will 
enable the college to double its intake by adding another 16 students from 
Barbados itself, and 16 from the other islands. The capital cost of the 
extension will be provided from the colonial development and welfare funds. 
The bulletin adds that no more staff will be required for “‘instructing’’ the 
additional students, a statement which must surely be due to a misunderstand- 
ing. If “instruction”? means nothing more than lecturing, we can agree; but 
what about correcting written work, and, still more, what about supervising 


teaching practice? 


University Extra- Mural Work in Barbados 
Mr. Aubrey Douglas-Smith was lent by the Board of Extra-Mural Studies 
of Cambridge University to the Extra-Mural Department of the University 
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College of the West Indies from July 1949 to June 1951, and spent his time as 
resident tutor in Barbados. Under his guidance the department ran twenty-two 
courses of lectures during the two years, the work being shared among twelve 
lecturers. The most largely attended courses were the two courses on the 
history of Barbados, a discussion circle on the proposed Caribbean federation, 
two courses on public administration, and a course on science and the ordinary 
man. 

In addition to these courses of lectures, and of course to many isolated 
lectures, the department held a residential week-end school at Codrington 
College, planned as part of the lectures on public administration, and a week’s 
summer school, also at Codrington College. The subject of the summer school 
was a West Indian survey. A staff of fifteen gave lectures and held discussions 
on seventeen different aspects of West Indian affairs. The attendante was 
restricted to about thirty students, men and women being about equal in 
numbers. 

An extra-mural association has sprung up among those who have attended 
the department’s lectures; this is an encouraging sign of a healthy local interest 
in the work. 


University Extra- Mural Work in the Gold Coast 

We have received a bundle of twenty-three printed syllabuses for study 
courses run by the Gold Coast University College’s extra-mural department. 
Eight deal with politics and sociology, six with economics, four with science and 
technology, and five with language, literature, and the arts. Of the nineteen 
authors, eight are African and eleven European. 


Local Government in the Sudan 

The Local Government Ordinance, recently passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Sudan, provides for the handing over of elementary education 
to local councils. During the debate on the Bill, the Minister of Education 
explained that educational powers would be handed over very gradually, that 
the terms of service of teachers would remain subject to the Ministry’s approval, 
and that there would be safeguards to ensure that the efficiency of the schools 
would be maintained. Elementary schoolteachers have nevertheless shown a 
good dea] of anxiety, and in a recent statement a further explanation has been 
made by the Ministry. 

The only proposals at present before the Ministry are that in 1952-53 certain 
limited responsibilities, such as the ordering of stores, the maintenance of 
buildings, and the running of boarding-houses, may be carried out by three or 
four councils. The work of these councils will be carefully supervised by 
province authorities and it is hoped to learn from the experience gained. This 
change will not affect elementary schoolteachers. 

It may be possible by 1953-54 to give a few councils such powers as can be 
granted by the Education Bill after the Ministry is assured that the council has 
sufficient ability and that it has the necessary financial capacity. But the whole 
process will work very gradually. 


Long-playing Gramophone Records in English Teaching 

In connection with the Unit Method English Course which Mr, A Myers has 
“neck for Longmans, Green & Co., we have seen a demonstration of some 
ong-playing gramophone records which have been made to illustrate the course 


and to provide, for schools which have no European teacher, practice in correct 
intonation as well as an efficiently taught lesson. The reproduction is good, the 
records (like most of the new long-playing records) are more or less unbreakable, 
and the series should be a great help to the schools for which it is designed. It 
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will not, of course, make a teacher unnecessary or do the teacher’s job for him; 
but it will help him to do his job a good deal better. The records are produced 
by Hector Ross Productions Ltd., of 49 Hallam Street, London, W.1. We 
should perhaps add that long-playing records cannot be played on a standard 
gramophone unless it is fitted with a two-speed motor, to run at the long- 
playing speed of 33 revolutions a minute as well as the standard rate of 78. 


The East African Literature Bureau 


The 1950 report of the bureau tells of steady progress. By the end of 1950 
the bureau had published through commercial firms forty-five books, and 
thirteen publishing firms in Britain and East Africa were taking part. In 
addition to these books, the bureau produces others from its own publishing 
fund, from which it publishes at a profit adequate to allow for distributors’ 
discounts and to return a small profit to the fund. One-fifth of the fund is set 
aside for subsidising (where necessary) booklets or literacy primers for adult 
education programmes. By the end of 1950, 350,000 had been published, of 
sixty-five titles, and 88,000 volumes sold. This fund is used when the books are 
needed quickly, or when it is considered that at the present stage of book-buying 
and reading the possible demand only justifies a comparatively small edition 
that may take five years to sell, and therefore the book could not be published 
by the normal channels at a low enough price to make it attractive to the 
purchaser. 

The list of publications of this second kind includes the following languages: 


Acholi ' > , ‘ . 2 
English. : ; : 10 
Engiish and Swahili , 
English and Kikuyu 

English and Luo : 

English, Swahili, and L uganda 

Kamba 

Kikuyu 

Luganda 

Luo 

Luyia 

Meru 

Runyankore 

Runyoro 

Swahili 

Teso 


This total of g2 includes of course several books published in more languages 
than one; the number of different titles is sixty-five as given above. The series 
includes books on agriculture and the conservation of resources, civics, history, 
hygiene, languages, current affairs, housecraft, biography, geography, fiction, 
and crafts. The bureau has already produced the first number of an East African 
Teachers’ Journal, and hopes soon to produce two weekly magazines, one in 
Swahili and one in Luganda. 


Adolescent Navajos Start School 

Under this title, the Indian Service of the United States publishes an 
interesting illustrated booklet describing the campaign which is being undertaken 
“to help Navajo boys and girls twelve to eighteen years old who have never had 
a chance to go to school’’. The Navajo Indians live on their reserve in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah, which is nearly the size of Sierra Leone or Ceylon, 
but “cannot support with its natural resources the 65,000 Navajos who are now 
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trying to live there”. In 1946, ‘‘school facilities were provided for approxi- 
mately 6,000 Navajo pupils. ... At least 18,000 pupils between the ages of six 
and eighteen years remained on the reservation with no school facilities available 
to them.” We do not perhaps always realise that the United States has such a 
colonial problem within its own borders. 

The chief interest to a British reader is in the fact that the pupils are twelve 
years old when they enter the school. This avoids the problem of the bottom 
class crowded with infants sent to school to be out of their parents’ way till they 
are old enough to be useful at home. The language policy is familiar to a British 
colonial educationist: ‘“The Indian child suffers initially from inability to speak 
or understand English. Instruction is given, therefore, in both English and 
Navajo. During the first year the introduction of new ideas takes place through 
the use of Navajo. The acquisition of an English vocabulary takes place as 
rapidly as each pupil can learn English. . . .”’ 

There is much of interest in this booklet. There is a second booklet on the 
subject: You Asked About the Navajo!, which is stated to be free on request from 
the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Dr. Willard W. Beatty goes to Unesco 

Apropos the Navajos, we learn from Unesco that Dr. Willard W. Beatty, 
who has been head of the United States Government’s Indian education 
programme for fifteen years, has been appointed director of Unesco’s special 
project for a chain of regional fundamental education centres. Dr. Beatty was 
born in 1891; he graduated from the University of California, and did advanced 
study at the University of Chicago and at Teachers’ College, Columbia. Before 
joining the Bureau of Indian Affairs, he served for ten years as superintendent 
of schools at Bronxville, New York. 


New Technology Institute for India 

This time it is the real India, the India of rupees, tigers, and fakirs: not the 
India which Columbus discovered, the land of wigwams, scalping, and toma- 
hawks. Under the United Nations plan for technical assistance, India is to 
receive from Unesco a team of ten men to establish a new institute of 
technology, much on the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The institute is sited at Kharagpur, 72 miles from Calcutta. It will provide 
courses in civil, sanitary, electrical, mechanical and marine engineering, build- 
ing construction and architecture, metallurgy, naval architecture, geology and 
geophysics. The institute will eventually have 2,000 students, and will be one 
of four. The first member of the Unesco team is Mr. Jerzy Malanowski, a 
mechanical engineer living in London. 


Puppets in Uganda 
Miss Ailsa Nicol Smith writes: 


“In 1946 I took out with me to Gayaza Girls’ High School, Uganda, a 
set of simple glove puppets which { had made under the instruction of Miss 
Margaret Mitchell of the Aberdeen Teachers’ Training Centre without 
whose help this experiment would not have been made. I chose characters 
which would fit into African folk-tales—the rabbit, the lion, the elephant, 
the antelope and some humans. I believed that it was an art which would 
give scope to the African genius for buffoonery, mimicry, and impromptu 
acting; I also thought it would be a valuable craft in schools for reasons 
well known to educationalists. 

“Miss Patterson, the art mistress, to whom puppetry was already known, 
kindly accepted my puppets and stage and introduced the subject. It 
quickly caught on, especially as one of the girls had seen the court jester 
using a glove bauble at the court of her father, the Mukama of Bunyoro. 
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The pupils easily adapted African stories known to them and gave perfor- 
mances to young and old which caused such laughter as only puppets can 
—that whole-hearted laughter too of Africans when they are enjoying their 
own stories. May we have more puppets and less politics! 

“In addition to fun, puppets can perform biblical plays most reverently, 
and I should dearly like to see them used in the teaching of English in the 
primary classes, 

“The Educational Puppetry Association, especially ‘Pantopuck’ to whom 
I was much indebted at the outset of this little experiment, are very helpful 
people; their address is: 40 Gleneagle Road, Streatham, S.W.16.” 


Education Week in Singapore 

Singapore held its second annual education week from April 3oth to May 
5th, 1951. The programme opened with a mass rally of 14,000 schoolchildren, 
with displays of drill, folk dancing, weight-lifting, and so forth; during the week 
there were concerts, exhibitions of arts and crafts, cinema shows, and broadcasts. 
All the schools ran open days for parents, and there was a drive to secure more 
members of parent-teacher associations. 

During the week, the Governor opened the Gan Eng Seng School, accom- 
modating 800 pupils, the first regional school to be completed under the ten- 
year plan. The teachers’ training college, which opened in March 1950 with 
250 students, now has 1,800, Progress towards the target of seven years of free 
compulsory education is shown by figures of pupils and teachers: 

: Pupils Teachers 
1949 124,400 3,625 
1950 143,015 45139 
195! 158,000 4,800 


Eighteen schools were built during 1950. 


Gold Coast College of Arts, Science, and Technology 

Professor J. P. Andrews, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., vice-principal and professor of 
physics at the University College, Ibadan, has been appointed principal of the 
new college at Kumasi. Professor Andrews, who is forty-nine, was educated 
at Leyton Technical Institute and Queen Mary College. He was professor 
of physics at Ceylon University College, and from 1939 to 1944 was head of 
the physics department at Bradford ‘Technical College. He went to Ibadan 
in 1949. 

Mr. R. Pattison, B.Sc. (Eng.), A'M.1.M.E., has been appointed head of 
the engineering department in the new college. Mr. Pattison formerly lectured 
in mechanical engineering in‘ technical colleges at Birmingham and Leicester; 
he became head of the engineering department at Burnley Municipal College 
in 1938, and from 1940 to 1943 was in Trinidad as superintendent of classes to 
the Board of Industrial Training. Since 1¢43 he has been head of the depart- 
ment of engineering and building at South-East Essex Technical College. 


Unesco and the Healthy Village 

All those who are concerned with using visual aids in adult education should 
read Unesco’s account of a visual education experiment in primitive condi- 
tions in West China: The Healthy Village, Unesco (19 avenue Kleber, Paris 16, 
2s. 6d.). The conditions in which the unit worked were similar to those with 
which British workers are familiar in many regions: a small town in an almost 
entirely rural area, a largely illiterate population, electricity available in the 
town but not outside, and a crying need for health education. The two most 
urgent health problems were small-pox and trachoma, but the techniques used 
by the unit would be equally suitable for dealing with problems of malaria or 
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hookworm, The experiment just managed to run for a year before the Commu- 
nist armies took over the area and the work had to stop. 

This booklet of 119 pages contains four reports on the experiment: those of 
the director (Hugh W. Hubbard) on background, administration, and finance; 
of the field department (Eugene J. Fan) on the application and use of visual 
materials in the field; of the health department (Dr. Clara A. Nutting) on the 
educational methods and their results; and of the art department (Norman 
McLaren), describing how the visual materials were made. There are various 
appendices, some of them of great interest. 

The director’s report gives a vivid account of the anxieties and limitations 
with which the political situation beset the team. The victorious Communist 
armies crossed the Yangtze at the beginning of the year and reached the site 
of the experiment, Pehpei in Szechuan province, on December and. At the 
beginning of the year, the exchange rate of the local currency was four to the 
U.S. dollar in January, and 500 million in June. ‘‘At intervals during the year, 
commodities were preferable to legal tender’’, and the team had to pay salaries 
in kind. Communication with the coast was largely confined to the air, and 
was cut off altogether at the end of November. ‘Important equipment, such as 
kerosene-burning film-strip projectors, ordered from Unesco 13 December 
1948, finally arrived in early August the following year.”’ (That was surely not 
too bad!) The difficulty of communications prevented workers from WHO and 
FAO from arriving to help in the project. 

There are interesting points in the director’s summing-up of the principles 
on which the team worked. He says, “Aim at a definite mark.... Lan- 
guage, clothing, human figure, environment must be used to bring the lesson 
home to the individual or group for whom it is intended, affording no 
chance for the remark or the feeling, ‘Oh, this is for others!’”’ He stresses that 
a large variety of media is desirable; the more ways in which the individual is 
approached, the better the chance that he may take notice. He stresses too 
the importance of playing up local leaders and people, of letting them get the 
credit and feel that it is their show. 

Dr. Nutting’s report on the medical aspects of the scheme shows that it had 
a considerable success. Out of 13,518 inhabitants of the chief town, 9,514 came 
to have their eyes examined for trachoma, and 4,077 were vaccinated. ‘As 
I examined the patients, or as the nurse treated them, we constantly repeated 
the same simple important points—use individual clean towels to wash your 
eyes. ... As we tried out a few of the visual aids, our first reaction was to realise 
what a help they were. ... The people took a special interest in the pictures, as 
they made the facts much clearer and more real.” 

The report of the art department is technical, but it contains most of the 
really new information. Most of what the other three reports tell us we knew 
or could imagine. The techniques of film-strip making, of posters, mobile 
picture devices (such as loop pictures revolved by hand in a box container) are 
often new. These pages should be carefully studied by all who are running 
health campaigns or adult education campaigns on any subject which will be 
helped by visual aids—and what subject is not? We must emphasise that there 
is nothing here which cannot be done in the African bush, provided that 
Governments can be induced to provide the “luxury” of two or three specialists 
in visual aids to do the job properly. This Unesco booklet is the story of a 
thoroughly practical piece of work in primitive conditions, told by the people 
who did it for the benefit of others who would like to achieve similar results. 
One of Unesco’s very best efforts. 


Adult Education among Women in Colombia 


Another Unesco publication, one of the ‘‘occasional papers in education”, 
is an account by Miss Carmelina Capo of her three months’ work among the 
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women and girls at Viani, Colombia, the scene of the fundamental education 
project which was mentioned on p. 77 of our issue of January 1951. The situation 
at Viani was bad: a waterlogged soil which made pit latrines impossible and 
bred mosquitos, hookworm, and amoebas. Bad housing, undernourishment, 
little village community spirit. An unpromising setting. 

Miss Capo comes from Puerto Rico, and seems to combine in a very useful 
way a Latin-American sympathy with the people of Colombia with a North 
American determination to get things done. What is most interesting in her 
report is not so much the list of the schemes she put in hand, as the extremely 
systematic way in which she set about her problems. She realises that while it 
is of little use tackling the men if you do not also tackle the women, it is of little 
more use tackling the women alone. She got on with the improvement of the 
schools, of village life, of the furniture of the home, as well as with the more 
narrowly feminine matters of home hygiene, cooking, and child care. Her 
report only covers a period of three months, but she has left behind in Viani 
suggestions that will occupy the people for years. 

Miss Capo is not specially interested in recording the success she achieved. 
But here and there we find sentences which tell us a good deal. ‘‘After five 
months of continuous visits to homes and guidance in the improvement of home 
conditions, the average housewife showed a marked interest in learning more 
about other aspects of family living, and a willingness to attend organised 
classes.” ‘“‘A programme of activities was planned whereby a member of the 
police force met the boys at the Institute once a week. It developed very well 
and the police showed great enthusiasm.” And so on. This paper, which is 
none the worse for being issued by Unesco gratis, should be of interest not 
only to people running women’s clubs, but to all welfare and social development 
workers. 


Welfare in Lusaka 
We print the July 1951 bulletin of the Lusaka management board verbatim; 
we have still received no news of similar activities from other African territories. 

Red Cross Society. On July 28th, Mr. Melville, Director of Training, 
Lusaka Division, presented certificates to blood donors and to those members 
who had passed their elementary First Aid examination. In the last category 
one woman received a certificate together with the men. During the month 
twelve more boys have given their blood in emergencies, and some women 
have been approached to go for blood grouping. 

Creches. Creche work is now in progress in five locations. During the 
month 2,730 children attended these playgrounds, where they took part in 
organised games, health inspection, and were given hot morning cocoa. 

Health Visiting. Co-operating with the Health Department much follow-up 
work has been done during the month on cases submitted to the Department 
by the Health Department. At Chibolya, where last month an experiment 
was made in running a clinic at the daily creche, the numbers were so great 
that it is planned to have a full-time clinic in the location. It was found that 
not only the children attended but very many adults as well. This was 
found to be very useful from an ante-natal angle. 

Reading Rooms. With a total of over 3,500 attendances at the four small 
libraries during the month, plans are in hand to build another library at 
Chibolya, where people are using the Welfare Office as a reading room. 
Libraries in the three other locations are well housed, but there have been 
requests for another at Kamwala Village. 

Girls’ Clubs. For the first time the total attendances at girls’ clubs has 
exceeded that of the youths’ and boys’ clubs. An inter-netball competition 
between the four clubs is being arranged. 
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Football. The Youths’ and Boys’ Clubs have started their trophy competi- 
tion and the finals will be played between Chinika and Kamwala on 
September 15th. In the Colony cup matches, Lusaka played Livingstone 
on July 14th and the match ended in a draw. 

Agricultural Show. Preparations have been in progress for the forthcoming 
show to put on an exhibition of outdoor activities. On the craft side there 
have been some activities both in Clubs and Associations to make sisal, 
malala and pottery exhibits. 

Centres. There has been considerable activity on centres in a clearing up 
and general painting of halls and playground surrounds. At Chilenje, 
where the Club boys are very anxious to have a carpenter’s shop, they are 
busy making bricks and submitting their plans. Also at Chilenje a new 
playground has been sited in an agreeable place among the trees in the new 
Costain building area and it is hoped to put up swings, a rondavel and a 
sand-pit there, to serve the new population which has recently moved in. 

Staff. Eight new probationers have been taken on in the Department, so 
easing the staffing problem and it is largely due to this increase that so much 
has been done this month in creche work. 


Film-strips from “‘Picture Post” 

The education department of the Hulton Press Ltd., 43/44 Shoe Lane, 
London, E.C.4., publishes some of the excellent photographs of Picture Post as 
classroom film-strips. Three strips, totalling sixty-seven frames, illustrate the life 
of Christ by means of photographs showing life in Palestine today. There are, 
for example, photographs of a carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, of a shepherd with 
his flock, and of fishermen casting their nets. Three strips, taken from the 
Unesco feature Men Against the Desert, show the advance of the desert, the 
problem of water supply, and the reclamation of the desert. A long strip 
illustrating London’s markets may perhaps be useful as background material 
for geography lessons. All the strips are accompanied by useful explanatory 
notes. Those we have mentioned can be recommended to teachers who are 
prepared to adapt the series to the needs of their own pupils in tropical countries. 
Others are of less interest outside Britain. No doubt the publishers will send full 
information on request. 

In our view, perhaps too pessimistic, the problem of visual aids for schools in 
(for example) West Africa will not be solved until African teachers and photo- 
graphers select and arrange their own material with a knowledge of what their 
own pupils need. Material arranged for English schools cannot be expected to 
be completely suitable for Nigerian schools. Meanwhile the above Picture Post 
film-strips on the life of Christ and on men against the desert are probably as 
good as we are likely to find. For English schools they are admirable. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Gold Coast Geography. D. T. Adams (University of London Press), 
pp. 223. 45. gd. 

This book, which is intended for use in the senior standards of primary 
schools in the Gold Coast, has been written most interestingly by the former 
geography master at Achimota College. ‘The book is very well illustrated with 
photographs, maps, and diagrams, and the tables of statistics and index are 
valuable additions. When the second edition is called for in the near future, 
perhaps the author would consider making a few additions, alterations, and 
omissions. 

Amongst the additions more space might be devoted to the dangers of soil 
erosion which plays such an important part in the economics of many countries. 
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The book starts in a very interesting way by eight boys describing their homes 
in different parts of the Gold Coast. Unfortunately for readers who have not 
a first-hand knowledge of this territory some of these places are not shown on 
any map until the second half of the book is reached, and others do not appear 
at all. 

Was it necessary to introduce a boiling kettle to explain condensation in the 
atmosphere, because the pupils know that the air around them, though it may 
be hot, does not boil? A tumbler of cold water brought into the classroom will 
cool the surrounding air and mist, out of which drops of water fall, will form 
on the glass. 

Fig. 8 should be altered as no one in the Gold Coast has ever seen the 
Pole Star directly above the pointers of the Great Bear as shown in this figure. 
What exactly does the author mean when he says ““The climate . . . is bad for 
Europeans’? because he goes on to point out that in our time all this, i.e. living 
conditions, including the title of ““White Man’s Grave’’, is changed. Has the 
climate also changed? 


Sudan Geography. Robin A. Hodgkin (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. x, 
+ 190. 65. 6d. 

The author, who is a member of the Institute of Education, Bakht-er-Ruda, 
Sudan, expresses in his introduction the hope that as young Sudanese are taking 
English degrees in geography, a successor to this volume will be written for use 
in the higher forms of secondary schools. It is not surprising to hear that young 
Sudanese are taking degrees in geography if this book, which is described as a 
simple account of the land and life of the main regions of the Sudan and which 
was originally written for the first two years of Sudan secondary schools, repre- 
sents the standard of knowledge of Sudanese pupils at that period of their 
school course. Without this information the reader might justifiably have 
regarded the book as a valuable introduction to the research student of the 
geography of the Sudan. 

One can therefore congratulate the Sudan education department on having 
pupils who, at the beginning of their secondary school course, are able to 
assimilate the material in this book, which is interestingly written, well illus- 
trated with photographs, diagrams, and sketch maps and printed with good 
maps on the insides of the covers. There are an introduction and a glossary for 
non-Sudanese readers. We share Mr. Hodgkin’s hopes that the successor to 
this volume for use in the higher forms of secondary schools will soon be 
published to take its place alongside Sudan Geography, which should be in the 
library of every teacher who wishes to know more than the outlines of the 
geography of this important part of Africa. 


Trading and Travelling. E. H. Dance (Man’s Heritage Series, Longmans, 
Green & Co.), pp. 60. 25. 104. 

A very large amount of material is included in this book of 60 pages, which 
are illustrated with numerous pictures, diagrams, maps, and date charts. If 
a pupil studies the information given in the book, works conscientiously 
through “Some Things To Do”, answers the questions which are attached to 
the illustrations and also reads the books, learns the poems and sings the songs 
recommended at the end of ““Trading and Travelling”, he will be a very well- 
informed person. The contents include, amongst other material: Roads across 
the World, Merchants of the Ancient Mediterranean, Crusaders and Traders, 
With Marco Polo to China, Sea and River Routes in the Days of Dick Whit- 
tington, The Great Trade Empires, The First Steamships, The Coming of 
Railways, Rail and Sea Roads of Today. 
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Tea. C. E. Howell (Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd.), pp. 96. 35. 6d. 


In the last chapter of this little book there are two quotations: ““They talk 
about Hitler’s secret weapon, but what about England’s secret weapon—tea? 
That’s what kept us going, and that’s what’s going to carry us through”, and 
‘When the history of this era is eventually written, space will have to be allotted 
in it for the influence upon events of the weed, tea.’’ For those who, like the 
author of the second quotation, regard tea as a weed, and for those who want 
to know more about the tea bush, Camellia sinensis (L.), this well-illustrated 
booklet which deals with all aspects of the growing, manufacture, and marketing 
of tea will be useful. Teachers will find the list of visual aids, including the 
booklets on tea growing in different countries issued by the Tea Bureau, Regent 
Street, S.W.1, very helpful in their classroom work, but everyone who enjoys 
a cup of tea will be entertained by the contents of Tea. 


Civics for Young Malayans. E. H. G. Dobby (University of London Press), 


pp. 160. 4s. 

This attractively produced book is well illustrated and eminently readable. 
It is a collection of school broadcasts given over Radio Malaya by Dr. Dobby. 
But it must not be inferred from its title that it is a comprehensive text-book on 
civics. It is far from being that, as there are many gaps, possibly the most 
notable being the absence of any description of the complex educational system 
of Malaya. It is remarkable that Professor Dobby should give no account of the 
University of Malaya. Civics for Young Malayans can be recommended as a 
supplementary reader, or as a library book, for schools in Malaya. 


The Grenada Citizen. H. H. Pilgrim (Yuille’s Printerie, Trinidad), pp. 55. 

This little book (published in 1944) is by a former inspector of schools, 
Grenada, and is intended to instruct boys and girls “in our elementary schools 
with respect to their rights, duties, and privileges not only as citizens of Grenada 
but as members of the British Commonwealth”. Largely on account of the 
method of presentation, and the absence of illustrations, this book is unlikely 
to arouse great interest, but it is comprehensive and provides material for class 
discussion and study. 


Ways of the World. G. C. Thornley (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. vii + 145. 
45. 

This is another volume in the Bridge Series of which Mr. J. A. Bright is the 
general editor. The series aims at providing books (for foreigners) that are, in 
difficulty of language, midway between the simplified and the normal, full 
English. This particular volume in the series is intended for students with an 
interest in science. The topics include clocks, city transport, safety at sea, 
hospitals, crime detection, the earth’s crust, soil, and electricity in the home. 
Such a collection throws wide the net of interest. Most readers will be interested 
in all the topics chosen and some will find a special attraction in particular 
topics. There are some good illustrations and there is a glossary of words outside 
the first three thousand words in Thorndike and Lorge’s Teachers’ Handbook of 
Thirty Thousand Words. 


Easy English. Glindon Reed and Esther Reed (University of London Press), 
Book 1, pp. 64. 15. gd. Book Il, pp. 39. 15. 3d.  Instructor’s Book, 
pp. 20. 15. 3d. 

These two work-books and the accompanying instructor’s book are designed 
to provide suitable material for British West Indian literacy schemes for adults. 

The series is by the Director of Education for Barbados and his wife, and is 
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based on English Parade, the official literacy course of the Army education 
authorities. The success of English Parade has doubtless led to the production 
of Easy English. With careful teaching, the series should prove very useful. 


The Gateway Mathematics. D. Levin (Methuen), Book I, pp. 81. 25. 9d. 
Answers to Book 1, pp. 23. 25. 3d. 


This is the first book in a new mathematics course by the head of the 
mathematics department of Walworth County Secondary School. The series 
is specially intended for slow and average pupils in secondary modern schools. 
Because “every experienced teacher knows that new processes must be intro- 
duced by the teacher personally”, detailed explanations are omitted and the 
space thus saved is devoted to a larger number of exercises. This is essentially 
a practical series with common-sense exercises that will appeal to children. The 
“Answers” book contains useful teaching notes and is more attractive in format 
and appearance than the pupils’ book. 


English Through Pictures. F. G. French (O.U.P.), Parts I, II, and III, 
each pp. 48, each 1s. 

Brigadier French gives us a series for African adults, applying the methods 
he describes in his Teaching of English Abroad, already reviewed in Oversea 
Education. Most of the pictures are thumb-nail sketches, with questions based 
on them. Specially ruled writing books (English Through Pictures Writing Books, 
Philip & Tacey, 3d. each) can be used with the series. It is a pity that the 
book is arranged so that the writing progresses at the same rate as the reading 
and the speaking. It would be much better if, in place of the suggestion that 
there should be such exercises, there were actual additional exercises on the 
substitution table basis so that more speech practice would be ensured. It is 


important that there should be very much more reading and speaking than 
writing. This is a good series, however, and can be warmly recommended. 


Literacy in Adult and Fundamental Education. Cyril A. Houle (Unesco, H.M.S.O.), 
pp. vili + 179. 6s. 

This is a report, edited by Dr. Cyril O. Houle of the University of Chicago, 
of the 1950 Malmo Seminar (on ““The Role of Libraries in Adult Education’’) 
of which he was the director. There were 24 men and 20 women who repre- 
sented the 20 nations that participated in the seminar. All the continents were 
represented, but Europe with 30 members was predominant in numbers, and 
there were only 3 from Asia and 2 from Africa. The report does not present 
information not previously available, but it makes useful recommendations and 
suggestions for future Unesco research. The Director-General of Unesco 
in the Foreword states, “I am confident that this report will be of great and 
practical value to librarians and will also help government officials and 
educators responsibie for planning library services and adult education.” 


The Tweeddale I.Q, Conversion Tables. B. B. Mager (Oliver & Boyd), pp. 14. 15. 6d. 

These useful tables provide an easy and rapid method of converting results 
from standardised tests into intelligence and other quotients for chronological 
ages five to seventeen years. 


The Healthy Baby. Leonora Pitcairn (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. viii + 64. 
25. 
This is a handbook of infant welfare, and the illustrations and the contents 
indicate that it is intended for Africa. It is simply written and has some good 
illustrations. 
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Seafarers, Ships and Cargoes. Edited by Leonard Brooks and R. H. Duce 
(University of London Press), pp. 232. 8s. 6d. School edition. 10s. 6d. 
Gift edition. 


In 1936 the British Ship Adoption Society, whose patron is H.R.H. the 
Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, and whose president is the Rt. Hon. 
R. A. Butler, M.P., was founded and has now about 850 schools and a thousand 
merchant ships in membership. The committee of management consists of 
representatives of shipowners, officers’ and seamen’s organisations, education 
authorities, teachers’ organisations, the Geographical Association and the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Transport, 
as well as others interested in shipping and education. 

The prime object of the society is to encourage the association of schools 
with ships and those who man them, and thus to promote interest in, and 
knowledge of, ships, countries, and overseas trade. Schools and ships maintain 
correspondence with each other, school pupils visit their adopted ships, ships’ 
personnel visit their schools, and in these and other ways schools and ships gain 
very much from the close contacts and friendships which result. During the war 
of 1939-45 Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, and other Allied ships were adopted by 
British schools, ‘Today there are Danish, Norwegian, and Dutch ship adoption 
societies with which the parent society is in close contact. 

This book contains a small sample of typical extracts from letters sent by 
members of ships’ companies to schools. Readers who are not in one of the 
adopting schools will envy the good fortune of those who are so closely associated 
with ships and all that pertains to them, especially as the Foreword says that 
“much more is known to the schools alone’. 

What pleasanter and more useful way could there be of learning the 
geography of travel? The sections on Seafarers, Ships and Cargoes have all the 
romance of the sea from the first section on how a ship is born, ship routine, 
navigation of a ship, how a ship is fed, the stowage of cargo, the work of a ship’s 
agent, through the succeeding sections describing Northern Waters; Mediter- 
ranean Voyage; Round Africa; The Indian Ocean and Australia; The Far East; 
Australia and New Zealand; Pacific and New World Voyages. The book is very 
well illustrated with maps, diagrams, and photographs provided by friends of 
the society, and it is surprising that such a publication can be sold at so low 
a price. One of the photographs which is bound to cause envy amongst those 
who have not adopted a ship is one showing a number of pupils from a school 
watching the unloading of the cargo of their adopted ship. It would be very 
surprising if Mr. S. E. Britten, who is secretary of the society, is not inundated 
with inquiries on how a school can become a member. 
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Sudan United Mission, 
Gindiri Training Centre, 
P.O. Barakin Ladi, Via Jos, 
N. Nigeria. 
The Editor, 1st September, 1951. 
Oversea Education. 


Dear Sir, 

Is there no United Kingdom authority interested in education in the 
Colonies? I have a friend who has been accepted by a recognised college for 
a teacher training course. Because her desire is to teach in Northern Nigeria, 
she is unable to obtain any financial assistance towards the course. Local 
Education Authorities demand four years’ teaching in the U.K. following any 
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training for which they give a grant. The Ministry of Education, Colonial 
Office, Carnegie Trust and other bodies have shown themselves unable to help. 

With the teacher situation so desperate in Government and Mission estab- 
lishments overseas, the least that could be done is to give potential Colonial 
teachers the same facilities as their brethren have at home. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Peter G. BATCHELOR, 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue of Oversea Education is the last to appear in its present form. 
The April issue will have a smaller page, printed in two columns. The 
cover will be buff, with lettering in light red. The magazine in its new 
form will contain the same amount of text as now. 

In making these changes our true intent is all for your delight; or, 
more accurately, to delight our old readers and to attract new ones. For 
we do need to attract new readers. We believe that Oversea Education is 
more interesting than it looks. We hope that the double-column arrange- 
ment and the pocket-size page will look more attractive. 

Dear Reader, there are three ways in which you can help us. You can 
induce someone else to become a regular reader. You can send us some- 
thing to print. Or you can write and make suggestions and tell us where 
we go wrong. Please help. 


The Secretary of State does not accept responsibility for any of the private or trade 
advertisements included in this publication. 


Contributions should be addressed: Tue Eprror, 
Oversea Education, Colonial Office, 15 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 
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ON THE AIR 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
Chosen by R. C. Goffin 
2s. 6d. 


There is danger as well as difficulty in introducing students too abruptly 
to the classics of another language. Students of English are interested 
in the living language of British and American people, and do not 
always realize that Englishmen today do not talk or write letters as do 
the characters of Jane Austen, or Sir Walter Scott, or even Anthony 
Trollope. Fortunately they may now sometimes turn to the newspaper 
and the radio to supplement their studies. In radio broadcasts, par- 
ticularly, the language remains personal and informal. Yet a radio 
talk is not merely ‘colloquial’, since the speaker has to consider with 
some care not only what he will say but how he is to say it. 

This book offers a selection of B.B.C. broadcasts on a variety of 
subjects, varying also in language, ranging from the serious to the light- 
hearted. The aim is to entertain and stimulate thought, at the same 
time allowing for a leisurely study of the spoken word with the aid of 
the notes which follow each talk. The broadcasts were by Sir William 
Slim, Lucille Iremonger, H. W. Tilman, Anthony Ashton, Lord Elton, 
Earl Wavell, George Begley, Peter Fleming, P. H. Newby, Lord Beveridge, 
Sir Richard Livingstone, Peter Scott, and C, V. Wedgwood. 


On the Air is the fifth volume to appear in 


THE ENGLISH-READERS’ LIBRARY 


which is a series intended to fill the gap between simplified texts and 
the full range of English literature. Other volumes are: 


CHAKA THE ZULU by Thomas Mofolo 2s. Od. 
Abridged and edited from F. H. Dutton’s translation from the Sesuto. 


THE WARDEN by Anthony Trollope 2s. 6d. 
Abridged and edited by Lord Hemingford 

A LONDON FAMILY CHRONICLE by M. V. Hughes 3s. 6d. 
Abridged by E. C. Parnwell from A London Family 1870-1900 


MOSHESH: THE MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN 
by J. Grenfell Williams 2s. 6d. 


A new biography of the founder and first chief of the Basuto. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London E.C.4 














COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FREDENSBORG, DENMARK 





Courses 


designed for British and Commonwealth Students 
directed in English by SVEND HOLTZE 


One Year Training Course for Men commencing October. Recog- 
nised by the Chief Inspector of Physical Education, Denmark. 
Fee, including tuition and residence, £225. 

Summer Vacation Courses for Men and Women, 1952. Athletics, 
Games, Gymnastics, Dancing, Swimming. Lectures cover modern 
Scandinavian gymnastic methods, teaching, programmes for 
children and adults, Danish research, etc. Excursions made to 
places of interest—Men: July 27th to August 12th; Women: 
August 14th to August 3lst, 1952. Fee, including tuition and 
residence, £16 10s. 0d. Write Principal. 
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The Third 


COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 
HEATTH AND TUBERCULOSIS 
CONFERENCE 


at the 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, London W.C.1 
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